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THE NIGHTINGALE. 
Sing to me, sing, and sing again, 
My glad, great-throated nightingale! 
Sing, as the good sun through the rain— 
Sing, as the home-wind in the sail! 


Sing to me life, and toil, and time, 
O bugle of dawn, O flute of rest! 

Sing, and once more, as in the prime, 
There shall be naught but seems the best. 


And sing to me at last of love: 
Sing that old magic of the May 
That makes the great world laugh and move 
As lightly as our dream to-day! 
—Henley. 


HDITORIAL NOTES, 


Hon. John D. Long is receiving a warm 
welcome on his return to Massachusetts. 
Among the people gladdest to see him 
back again are the friends of equal rights 
for women, They have not forgotten 
that, as Governor of Massachusetts, he 
recommended woman suffrage three times 
in his messages to the Legislature. 





The convention in Boston this week of 
the National Municipal League has been 
of great interest. But among the many 
plans put forward for promoting good 
government, one that might well have 
received more emphasis is that of adding 
to the voting constituency that half of the 
people which includes more than two 
thirds of the church members and less 
than one tenth of the criminals. 





The ‘Massachusetts Association Op- 


posed to the Further Extension of Suffrage 


Hotel Vendome, Boston, on May 7. It 
listened to addresses by Mrs. Charles E. 
Guild and Mrs. Ida Vose Woodbury, and 
elected officers as follows: 


President, Mrs. Charles E. Guild; first 
vice-president, Mrs. Henry M. Whitney; 
second vice-president, Mrs. Eben S. Draper; 
secretary, Mrs. Robert W. Lord; treasurer, 
Mrs. James M. Codman; executive commit- 
tee, Miss Sarah H. Crocker, Mrs. James C. 
Fisk, Mrs. C. D. Homans, Miss Elizabeth H. 
Houghton, Miss Sarah E. Hunt, Miss Eliza- 
beth Johngon, Mrs. Francis C. Lowell. Mrs. 
J.B. Millet, Mrs. W. T. Sedgwick, Mrs. G. 
H. Shaw, Miss Mabel Simpkins, Miss E. P. 
Sohier. 





The secretary paid a memorial tribute 
to the late president, Mrs. J. Elliot Cab 
ot, and reported that ‘‘anti’’ literature 
had been distributed to various Legisla- 
tures, to many clubs and individuals, and 
to five colleges for women. The report 
claimed that the Association had 382 
branches, and a total ‘‘membership’’ of 
9,681 in 214 cities, towns and villages. 
This merely means that in seven years 
9,681 women have been found who were 
willing to sign their names to an anti-suf- 
frage document. They pay no member- 
ship fee, and those who signed seven 
years ago and have never shown any mark 
of interest since are counted as ‘‘mem- 
bers”’ still. The very small increase in 
members since last year shows the lessen- 
ing activity of the Association in collect- 
ing signatures. The secretary claimed that 
the adverse report (by a majority of one 
vote) of the legislative Committee on Con- 
stitutional Amendments was secured by 
the appearance of representatives from 
the ‘‘branches” at the legislative hearing. 
The extract which has got into the papers 
from the secretary’s statement of princi- 
ples is a curiosity. We shall dissect it 
next week. 


-_--— —— 


The Colorado Supreme Court on May 6 
upheld the city ordinance of Denver ex- 
cluding women from wine rooms, The 
decision reverses that of the District 
Court, which held that women have the 
same right as men to enter wine rooms or 
saloons. The Supreme Court holds that 
injury to public morality would result if 
women were permitted to frequent wine 
rooms without restriction. 


ITALIAN WOMAN LECTURES ON LAW. 

We learn from the columns of the little 
German sheet Frauen-correspondenz that 
Signorina Teresa Labriola, after passing 
her docent’s examination with distinction 
in the year 1900 (the first time this has 
been done by an Italian woman), is now 
lecturing on Law in Rome, with the title 
of ‘*Professor.’”’ She is described as 
young and attractive, and is said to be 
treated with the utmost respect by the 
young men in her classes. Some of the 
women students in the academic depart- 
ment of the University also attend her 
lectures. lt is the first timea woman has 
belonged to the teaching force of the Uni- 
versity of Rome, although other Italian 
universities, such as Bologna and Padua, 
have had women professors in the past. 

Signorina Labriola took her doctor's de- 
gree in 1894, She is the daughter of a 
well-known Professor of Philosophy in 
Rome, whose only other child, a son, is 
a docent in law at the same University. 
This remarkable woman has just pub- 
lished a book, ‘‘La Donna nella Societa 
Moderna,’’ ‘‘Woman in Modern Society,” 
in which she treats of the historical de- 
velopment of the woman question, mainly 
from the time of the French Revolution, 
and emphasizes the ethical and moral, as 
well as the economic side of the question. 
She has written a good deal for the best 
magazines, and last year published a pam- 
phlet on Divorce, which attracted a great 
deal of attention. Eva CHANNING. 





dita teneennes 
MAY DAY AT WELLESLEY. 

May Day at Wellesley College was ush- 
ered in with the annual hoop-roiling by 
the seniors. At 8 A. M. the seniors, in 
Oxford caps and gowns, and white dress- 
es, assembled, hoops in hand, on the ter- 
race fronting College Hall. At the signal 
off they started, down the hill, on the 
way to the chapel, black gowns and white 
dresses fluttering in the wind, along the 
avenue, arriving breathless and rosy. 
Then they formed in double lines on the 
chapel steps, their hoops upheld, and the 
chapel goers had to enter between the 
lines, after which the seniors, stacking 
their hoops outside, marched into chapel 
with all decorum. After the morning 
service the hoops were gathered again, 





to Women” held its annual meeting at the 


and the seniors rolled them back to the 





College Hall green. Class cheers and col- 
lege songs followed, till the warning nine 
o’clock bell dispersed them, still singing. 

Late in the afternoon came the May-Day 
frolic on the campus, to which a gay 
poster in College Hall gave an invitation 
in this jingle: 

Come, little children, out to play 

On the grassy sward this bright May day; 

And don't forget your pennies bright, 

To buy a gay balloon or kite. 

All the classes took part, most of the 
students appearing as romping children. 
Kate Greenaways and kilted lads scam- 
pered about, flying kites and toy balloons, 
or played old English games. The gay 
dresses, the green grass, the budding 
trees, the motion and merriment made a 
picturesque scene, which culminated in 
the dance around the May-pole with its 
many-colored streamers, 


-_-- —— 


MRS. STOCKER’'S OPERA. 

Mrs, Stella Prince Stocker’s light opera, 
Ganymede, given last week in New York 
by the Vassar Students’ Aid Society, net- 
ted the society more than $1,000. The 
N. Y. Evening Post says: 

The composer conducted, and the audi- 
ence was treated to the novelty of seeing 
awoman in conventional evening dress, 
with a jewelled aigrette in her hair, lead- 
ing an orchestra of sixteen men with the 
usual masculine energy. The performers, 
including goddesses, dancing girls, fairies, 
peasant men and women, were mainly 
Vassar girls and Columbia boys. ‘The 
chief singing parts were taken by profes 
sionals, 


—_—-_ 


THE DANGERS OF PROPHECY. 


Mr. Morris Phillips, in a letter to the 
WomAn’s JOURNAL about Mrs, Stocker’s 
Ganymede, reopens the question whether 
a woman can write a successful opera. 

Mrs. Stocker’s opera seems to have been 
well received. But if it had been an utter 
failure, the fact would have had no impor- 
tant bearing on the question whether all 
women are inherently incapable of writ- 
ing operas. Of the three things that Mr. 
Phillips says no woman can do,—run a 
hotel, superintend a large dining room, or 
write an opera—women are already doing 
two with success. I have been at the 
Hotel Clement Marot in Paris, conducted 
by Mme. Marie Pognon. Miss Mabel Pe- 
ters and her sister have for years carried 
on a successful hotel at St. John, N. B. 
Another woman, Miss Fisher, conducts a 
very superior summer hotel, the Oxford 
Spring House, at Oxford Spring, Me. Hon. 
Seth Low and a number of his relatives 
spent the summer there two or three 
years ago, and were so delighted with it 
that they afterwards sent Miss Fisher a 
present of a piece of silver plate. These 
are three instances of which I happen to 
know, because the women who carry on 
these hotels are all of them strong believ- 
ers in equal suffrage. Doubtless there are 
many other hotels, managed by women. 

In the large dining room of the Hotel 
Richmond, in Minneapolis, which has 
eighty permanent boarders, besides many 
transient guests, only girls are employed 
as waiters, and they are superintended by 
a@ young woman, Miss May Sheats. She is 
said to do her work admirably. 

In the matter of music, if no woman 
has yet composed great music, women 
have composed good music, and the num- 
ber of women who do so is growing. 
Some examples are given in another col- 
umn. Several taking operettas have been 
composed, words and music, by Radcliffe 
College girls; these have been heard with 
pleasure, and given over and over again. 
It is now known that some of Men- 
delssohn’s ‘Songs without words’’ were 
composed by his sister, Fanny Mendels- 
sohn. She published them under her 
brother’s name because it was considered 
discreditable for a woman to compose 
music. This historical fact suggests one 
possible explanation of the scarcity of 
women composers. Wait until, in the 
nations that have thus far produced the 
greatest male composers, women have for 
a few centuries had the same encourage- 
ment and incentive as men to compose, 

No woman has yet equalled the greatest 
masculine composers; true. And no na- 
tion outside of England has yet produced 
a dramatist equal to Shakspere; but does 
it follow that no other nation ever will? 
He would be a rash man who should ven- 
ture on the prophecy. Moreover, if an 
Englishman, in the pride of his Anglo- 
Saxon superiority, should indulge in an un- 
proved boast of this kind in the presence 
of men of other nationalities, he would be 
regarded as lacking in good taste. Intel- 





ligent women are growing restive under 
being told that women never can and 
never will do this or that; and intelligent 
men are growing somewhat cautious about 
making such prophecies, in view of the 
fact that during recent years women have 
done so many things which had for cen- 
turies been supposed impossible for 
them, 

Fifty years ago, most men honestly be- 
lieved that most women were incapable 
of learning Greek; and women in general 
were of the same opinion. A hundred 
years ago the belief was almost universal 
that no woman could invent. Up to 1808, 
there was some excuse for it, since until 
that date no woman in the United States 
had ever patented an invention. But in 
the eleven years from 1884 to 1895, women 
in this country took out patents for 3,905 
inventions, some of them of great value. 

It is rash to assert dogmatically that 
among one-half of the whele human race 
no individual will ever appear who will 
prove capable of such or such an achieve- 
ment. In the past, women in general 
have had po chance. To-day the majority 
of the women in the world live in India 
and China, and have almost no chance, 
Even in the most progressive nations, the 
women are still hampered in a thousand 
ways by custom and tradition. Women 
are just beginning to find out what they 
cau do, and men are just beginning to find 
out that it does not subvert the founda- 
tions of society to let them try. 

It recalls a story told by Col. Henry 
Watterson of Kentucky, ata public dinner 
in Boston. An old Negro servant was 
much attached to his young master, and 
had a most exalted idea of his abilities. 
Ile proudly declared his master to be the 
greatest man in the world. 

“Do you mean to say he is a greater 
man than George Washington?”’ 

“Yes, sah,”’ 

“Greater than General 
son?”’ 

“Certain, sah,’ 

‘Well, anyway, you won’t go so far as 
to say that he is greater than the Lord Al- 
mighty?” 

“No, sah,’’ answered the old Negro, 
cautiously, ‘I won’t quite say dat, sah; 
but please remember, sah, he bery young 
yet!”’ 

Women’s opportunities to show what 
they can do in all lines are very young yet. 
In view of the many respects in which 
they have already disproved the age-long 
predictions of solemn conservatism, it be- 


Andrew Jack- 


_hoves men of good sense henceforward to 


be sober and sparing of prophecy. 





A. 8. B. 
__—— ell 
AMERICAN COLLEGE FOR GIRLS AT 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 





Miss Florence A, Fensham, dean of the 
American College for Girls in Constanti- 
nople, lectured last Saturday before a 
large and appreciative audience at the 
League for Political Education of New 
York City, on ‘The Outlook for the 
Women of the Orient.’’ The subject was 
treated in a broad-minded and sympa- 
thetic way. Miss Fensham showed clear- 
ly how hard is the task—thougb bow en- 
couraging—to fit the best means of educa- 
tion to so diverse a population, Fifteen 
nationalities are included in the member- 
ship of the college of wnich she is dean. 
As it chanced, three or four graduates of 
that college were present in the audience, 
and warmly applauded as Miss Fensham, 
and Mr. Robert H. Ely who introduced 
her, asked the people of New York to 
remember that a true public spirit would 
aid in the elevation of women wherever 
an opportunity was to be found, and such 
an opportunity was offered in the needs 
of this admirable college. 

Dean Fensham also addressed the Wom- 
en’s Board of Foreign Missions at its 
quarterly meeting a few days ago in Prov- 
idence, R. I. To illustrate the mixed 
character of the population among which 
her college is situated, she mentioned 
that a gentleman who understood twenty- 
nine languages heard nineteen of them 
spoken while he stood for ten minutes at 
a street corner in Constantinople, waiting 
fora friend. She said a knowledge of the 
history of the different nationalities was 
absolutely essential in dealing with the 
pupils of the college. About half of its 
graduates marry, and the other half teach. 
Most of the girls belong to the various 
nationalities of Oriental Christians. When 
the first Moslem girl graduated from the 
college, the Sultan issued an edict that no 
Moslem girls must attend it. The next 
year there were sixteen Mahometan girls 
studying in the college. 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Miss ANTHONY reached home last 
Wednesday, after nearly three months’ 
absence. 

Mrs. MAGGIE STRANAHAN and Mrs. 
Matilda Ulrich have been appointed care- 
takers of parks by the Park Commission- 
ers of Buffalo, N. Y. 

Mrs. MARY HALLocK Foote, whose 
home is at Grass Valley, Cal., is now trav- 
elling in the Eastern States. Her new 
novel, ‘‘The Desert and the Town,” is 
announced for early publication, 

Mrs. ABBA GouLD WooLson, in a re- 
cent lecture in this city on ‘‘Heraldry,” 
referred to the coming coronation of King 
Edward, and said: ‘‘l am glad that it isa 
man and not a woman who is making such 
a material show of rich velvets cut pre- 
cisely according to pattern, and crowns 
worn just right, for it would be laid up 
against a woman for all time, especially 
when such grave problems confront the 
nation,”’ 

Mrs. Mary A. LIVERMORE has been 
confined to a dark room for the past three 
weeks, suffering with an ulcer on the ball 
of the left eye. At last accounts there 
was an improvement, but it is likely to be 
some time before she can use her eyes 
again, When Mrs, Livermore is tempo- 
rarily disabled, many good causes miss 
the help of a strong champion and never- 
failing friend. All over the country the 
hearts of men and women whom she has 


he!ped will be with her in that dark 
room, 
Mrs, AMELIA BARR, the novelist, who 


was born at Ulverstone, Lancashire, is 71 
years of age. Left a widow at thirty- 
five in Texas, Mrs. Barr went te New 
York, and began writng for periodicals. 
She had passed: her fiftieth birthday be- 
fore she began novel writing. The first 
of her characteristic works, “Jan Ved- 
der’s Wife,’’ was published in 1885, During 
the intervening years she has written 
about thirty books. She had become the 
mother of fifteen children before she 
found out that she could write. 

Miss FLORENCE BALGARNIE, whose 
visit to America about ten years ago, as an 
English delegate to the Woman's National 
Council, is pleasantly remembered, has 
been holding a number of meetings in 
Australia this spring, for the Australian 
W.C. T. U. She is now on her way to New 
Zealand. There she is to take an active 
part in the prohibition campaign, which 
will close with the general elections next 
December. Miss Balgarnie was secretary 
for six years of the English Women’s 
Suffrage Association. She has served on 
a school board, aud bas worked to secure 
women factory inspectors and police ma- 
trons. She is a member of the Consulta- 
tive Council of the United Kingdom Alli- 
ance, of the British Women’s Temperance 
Association, and of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Women’s Liberal Federation. 
She has studied social problems in the 
great cities of England and America, and 
has had an extensive experience as speak- 
er, lecturer and writer for the press. 


Mrs. MAry HuTcuHEson PAGE, as chair- 
man of the Organization Committee of 
the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, has been writing to a large num- 
ber of town clerks for lists of the regis- 
tered women voters, and to chairmen of 
school boards asking how far women are 
represented on the boards. She writes: 
“It is significant that asa rule the towns 
having women on the school boards are 
those having the largest list of registered 
women,” Since women were given the 
school vote, the number of women serving 
on school boards in Massachusetts has 
increased several hundred per cent. 
Those opponents of equal suffrage who 
favor having women hold schoul offices 
claim that they have a much better chance 
of being chosen to such offices where 
women cannot vote. But the granting of 
suffrage to women in any State is always 
followed by an increase in the number of 
women serving on educational boards. 
Miss Emily Bissell, who writes under the 
pen name of Priscilla Leonard, came home 
from a trip to Colorado and asserted that 
there was no woman on the Denver school 
board. Denver women promptly pointed 
out that there was. Asa matter of fact, 
Denver never had a woman on the school 
board till 1893, the year when equal suf- 
frage was granted, and since then it has 
never been without one. If the women of 
New York had had the ballot, Mayor Low 
would probably not have refused to ap- 
point women on the Board of Education 
in New York City. 
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THE SPRING REST-CURE. 


“The rest cure is getting to be a posi- 
tive fad,’’ said the busy doctor. ‘About 
this time of year there is a regular crop 
of women patients who are prostrated 
with some form of neurasthenia, March 
has gained the reputation of killing off 
people who are suffering from lung 
troubles, but no sooner does April come 
in with its weather changes than the tried 
nerves give way. 

‘Women are the principal victims, for 
they are so housed up during the winter 
that they do not obtain enough of nature’s 
own remedy for diseased nerves, plenty 
of fresh air breathed correctly into the 
lungs. 

‘**T was so well all winter!’ they say. 

“Then when you question them you find 
that they have not gone out in the open 
air sometimes for a week at a time. 

‘They take the rest cure in all forms. 
One of the simplest is to spend two or 
three days in bed with drawn blinds, or 
perhaps with a pleasant book or maga- 
zine, to see no callers and make no cos- 
tumes—in other words, to seek a complete 
change from the daily routine, whatever 
it may be. 

“Then there is the rest cure which some 
take in a week’s retreat at some convent, 
where, of course, the quiet is in complete 
contrast to the usual run of a society 
woman’s life. 

“Others go to fashionable sanitariums, 
for there are fashionable sanitariums 
now-a-days. Once upon a time the idea 
of a sanitarium carried all sorts of horrors 
with it, but now-a-days it means a week 
or so of perfect rest amid luxurious sur- 
roundings, with horse-back gallops, long 
walks, wonderful baths, good books, and 
complete removal from the usual scenes 
of town. 

“The trip to Bermuda lost its prestige 
because so many women are wretchedly 
seasick. Not that a good fit of sea sick- 
ness ever hurt any one, but it is unpleas- 
ant, and patients prefer to be ordered off 
to some place where they may golf and 
ping-pong and dance and eat four meals a 
day. 

‘Of course, there are all sorts of causes 
for neurasthenia—late hours, dissipation, 
too much eating and drinking and dress- 
ing, the usual season in society being too 
much for most women. Then there is the 
sort of nerve exhaustion which comes 
from too much work, over-concentration 
and tvo little diversion. 

‘“‘If women would only make an effort 
to vary their regular tasks or amusements, 
they would ward off the diseases which 
are at present classed under the head of 
neurasthenia. Concentration and system 
are excellent qualities, especially in work. 
But over-concentration and over-niceness 
in clinging to one settled rule tell on the 
nerves in the long run. Relaxation is the 
great principle that physicians are trying 
to teach women now-a-days. 

‘*Recreation need not always consist of 
social diversion, of the theatre or of a 
shopping trip, although all are excellent 
in their way. But people must vary their 
routine. Men in business life usually have 
this variety, but nine women out of ten, 
especially housekeeping women, will go 
through the same round of duties and 
pleasures 365 days in the year. 

“If you begin to suffer from the depres- 
sion, the despondency that so often is the 
precursor of nervous breakdowns, seek a 
change of some sort. Do something that 
you are not accustomed to do. Get a 
flood of new thoughts and new ideas per- 
colating through your mind, and before 
you know it you will be laughing at the 
idea of despondency from imagined illness 
or any other cause. 

‘‘Change of scene is of course an excel- 
lent cure for nerve troubles, but change of 
scene is not always possible. But the 
open air, exercise, and above all the deep 
breathing that should accompany exercise, 
will do more toward correcting nervous 
troubles than any other cure under the 
sun. As for drugs, I do not believe in 
their use for such diseases. 

‘Every one who is ill should consult a 
physician, but in nervous affections the 
will can do wonders in throwing off the 
idea of disease. This principle has been 
proved many times in the case of people 
who are bedridden, and who in time of 
peril through fire or some other cause will 
rise and walk unaided. 

‘People who have formed the bad habit 
of talking about ailments, either their 
own or another’s, should be promptly 
silenced, for the mind must be taught to 
dwell on health. ; 

“If nervous women cultivated cheerful- 
ness, they would find their nerves getting 
more and more under control. 

“Brooding and breathing bad air are 
two causes that induce neurasthenia. It 
is one thing to prescribe exercise in the 
open air, and another thing to have people 
follow theadvice. Women get this indoor 
habit, and it is hard to break them of it. 

‘Massage is excellent for the nerves. 
It has been said that one hour’s massage 
is equal to a ten-mile walk. But, except 
for women who are weak, I should say 





take the walk, beginning with a less dis- 
tance and gradually increasing it. 

‘*Turkish and Russian baths are wonder- 
fully recuperative in their effects upon 
women suffering with nerves. Thesteam- 
ing process and the sprays and showers 
are helpful in their tonic properties, and 
the free use of cold water does much to 
keep the nervous system in good condi- 
tion.”’"—N. Y. Sun. 





ART NOTES. 


It is announced that Miss Isabelle Corb- 
ley Minor, the sculptor, has received the 
commission to make the first bust of King 
Edward after the coronation in June, 
About the same time she will become the 
wife of Harold M. Vernon, Miss Minor 
is the daughter of a rich resident of 
Cleveland, O. 

Miss Frances Johnston, Washington’s 
most artistic photographer, has been 
granted the privilege of reproducing at 
‘the French legation the portraits that M. 
Chartran has just made of Mrs. and Miss 
Alice Roosevelt. The sole rights of pub- 
lication have been given to Miss Johnson, 

A beautiful memorial window, designed 
by Ella Condie Lamb, is to be added to 
Wells College by Charles Hazen Russell, 
of New York, in memory of his wife, 
Stella Goodrich Russell, of the class of 
‘74. Mrs. Lamb at one time was a prize 
student at the National Academy of De- 
sign in New York, and later studied art in 
the best schools of England and France, 
Since her marriage to Charles R. Lamb, 
an artist-architect, she has taken up work 
of a decorative character, and has been 
associated with her husband in some well- 
known mosaic work, Among Mr. Lamb’s 
work is the Sage memorial apse, in 
the processional of which his wife de- 
signed the figures, ‘‘The Arts,” and ‘*The 
Sciences.’’ At one of the exhibitions of 
the National Academy of Design, one of 
Mrs. Lamb’s paintings took the Dodge 
prize. 





The prize for the cover design of Har- 
per’s Bazar for May was won by Miss A. 
M. Cooper. The design, drawn on classic 
lines, is particularly attractive. Miss 
Cooper is a young graduate of the Pratt 
Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., where she now 
resides. She has studied abroad. Most 
of her work has been done for the Bazar. 
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THE HAMPTON ANNIVERSARY. 








Great enthusiasm was manifested at the 
34th anniversary exercises of the Hamp- 
ton (Va.) Industrial and Normal School, 
when Governor Montague came out bold- 
ly for educational justice for both negroes 
and whites. The applause called forth by 
this statement was only equalled when he 
declared himself to be in favor of manual 
and industrial training in the public 
schools of Virginia, The Richmond Edu- 
cational Association, an organization of 
women, accompanied the Governor in 
force, most of its members viewing the 
great Hampton School for the first time, 
ard giving unmistakable evidence of their 
interest. ‘It is more than doubtful 
whether such a happening would have 
been possible ten or even five years ago,”’ 
says the correspondent of the N. Y. Even- 
ing Post, ‘‘and it was noticeable that many 
who came prepared to scoff or doubt re- 
mained to praise, on seeing for themselves 
the results of the practical and common 
sense training for which Hampton is fa- 
mous. These Southern visitors were as 
keen to applaud the negro speakers as 
they were ready to acclaim their Governor 
or the eloquent president of Tulane Uni- 
versity in New Orleans, Dr. E. A. Alder- 
man, when he declared that sectionalism 
in the old sense had ceased to exist.’’ 





>? 
A NEW PROFESSION FOR WOMEN. 

“The newest profession for women is 
that of a charity worker,’’ remarked a 
prominent club woman yesterday. ‘You 
needn’t laugh. There really is such a 
profession, and it is new, and if I werea 
young woman I would enter into training 
for it. There is not much competition as 
yet, and the opportunities for studying 
charity work are limited, but still it is 
now possible. 

‘‘New York has established a training 
school for charity workers, and it is meet- 
ing with success. The women who enter 
are put into active service at visiting. 
They attend lectures upon the different 
phases of the question, and then there 
are courses of subjects. It is quite worth 
entering from a financial standpoint, 
also. Philadelphia is proverbially con- 
servative, and yet we pay the young 
woman at the head of our organizing 
charities the salary of $5,000, and she can 
supplement it largely by lecturing and 
literary work upon the subject of her 
profession. 

“Other cities do better than this, and 
the time is not far distant when all chari- 
table work will be conducted in a method- 








ical manner by an expert, who will be 
well paid for her services.’’— Philadelphia 
Record. 





THE WHITE SLAVE TRAFFIC IN CON- 
STANTINOPLE. 


The following article from a German 
paper is reprinted in the Vigilance Record 
of London, England: 

‘A peculiar series of circumstances 
recently gave me occasion to become ac- 
quainted with this shameful business of 
the International White Slave Traffic, the 
centre of which is a certain Michel Salo- 
monowski. This Salomonowski is an un- 
scrupulous scoundrel, whose business is 
to entice innocent young girls under false 
pretences to Constantinople. He carries 
on this nefarious traffic quite as a com- 
mercial enterprise, as was proved by an 
address card which I found in the ‘Yuk- 
sek-Kaldirim,’ the ‘Treppenstrasse’ in 
Galata. It read as follows: 

“ ‘Michel Salomonowski, Messrs. Moisché, 
Isaac Agemer, Hersch & Co., Port Said, 
Budapest, Constantinople, Montevidio, 
Buenos Ayres.’ 

“Some time ago the disappearance, 
under suspicious circumstances, of a 
young girl from Budapest caused a good 
deal of sensation. She was of good fami- 
ly and well educated. No trace could be 
obtained of her whereabouts, and it was 
feared that she had committed suicide. 
The inquiries of the police, however, elic- 
ited the fact that she had been engaged 
at a Budapest agency to a certain Rohin- 
ger as governess to a family in Constanti- 
nople. By following this trace it was 
found that Rohinger had Jeft Budapest 
eight days previously by the Oriental 
train in company with four girls whom he 
had engaged as domestic servants, 

‘“‘My employer asked me if I thought I 
should be able to trace this girl if I went 
to Constantinople. I was willing to try, 
and three days after arriving in Constan- 
tinople, through one of the waiters at my 
hotel, I was introduced to a man well ac- 
quainted with the methods of these trad- 
ers, By means of a good breakfast I made 
him talkative, and so obtained some val- 
uable information about what he described 
as ‘fresh ware.’ He told me that the im- 
port of girls was almost entirely in the 
hands of the above-named Salomonowski, 
another person named Scharfmann, and a 
Greek named Georgios. The latter worked 
specially for Egypt, whilst the others cov- 
ered entirely the local demand of Constan- 
tinople. My informant told me that many 
agents are employed by this firm, and are 
always travelling. He himself had been 
employed by them, but gave up the busi- 
ness after he had been imprisoned for 
three months in Lemberg. 

“It was clear to me that by chance the 
right instrument had come into my hands. 
With the help of the consul I procured a 
letter of introduction to the director of 
telegraphy, and got permission from him 
to inspect the telegraphic correspondence 
of Scharfmann and Salomonowski. Scharf- 
mann especially seemed to have a very 
extensive business, with several branches. 
In some of the telegrams addressed to 
him I read as follows: ‘Send you three 
sacks of potatoes per Lloyd’s steamer 
Minerva.’ ‘Arrive Friday by the Neptune; 
have two bales of finest silk on board.’ 
The last telegram, of which the date 
agreed with my suspicions concerning his 
departure from Budapest, was: ‘Arrive 
with four tons of Hungarian wine.’ If 
one read for ‘four tons of Hungarian 
wine,’ ‘four Hungarian girls,’ the solution 
of the enigma was not difficult. 

“I felt now that I was on the right 
track, and placed all my hopes concerning 
its further development on the man to 
whom I had been introduced. He told 
me that Scharfmann had a house in Gala- 
ta, which nearly always contained from 
forty to fifty girls; a kind of recruiting 
training school, where they were first pre- 
pared for the business. He said they had 
to be closely watched, as many who had 
been engaged as governesses or nurses, 
and for other positions, when they recog- 
nized the terrible truth, tried to escape 
their misery by committing suicide. The 
method generally adopted with them is to 
treat them kindly at first, to give them 
money, and try to stimulate their desire 
for dress. If this does not answer, they 
are punished by being deprived of their 
food, and are also beaten, Eight days of 
such treatment are generally enongh to 
produce in the most obstinate such a 
state of distress that she gives herself up 
for lost, and yields. When the victim is 
in this state of mind she is photographed 
in various ways, and then the ‘commerce’ 
begins. 

‘The stock exchange for these girls is 
generally held in the cafés chantants and 
the bars of Galata, where the men pass 
the days in gambling, etc. I induced my 
guide to show me some of these places, 
and visited them, in spite of his warning 
that it was very dangerous to arouse the 
suspicions of these men. In one, where I 
found five or six gambling, I represented 
myself as the proprietor of a public house 
in Alexandria, and asked whether they 





had any ‘fresh ware’ in stock, as I wanted 
some, and would pay the highest prices. 
I added that I would prefer the best Hun- 
garian girls, as they were the most in 
demand in Alexandria, One of them im- 
mediately told me that Scharfmann had 
just received a new consignment from 
Hungary, and he even had the kindness 
to accompany me to the café where 
Scharfmann was staying. The latter re- 
ceived me with distrust, but after I had 
shown him a cheque on the Ottoman 
Bank he became more friendly, and con- 
ducted me to his ‘depot,’ where I found 
Marie M, and her other unhappy compan- 
ions in a most lamentable condition, as 
they were passing through the above- 
mentioned painful process of preparation. 
The situation was now clear; I asked for 
the intervention of the consul, and the 
same night entered the ‘depot’ accompan- 
ied by a detachment of the Turkish police 
and rescued the girls. Scharfmann was 
subsequently imprisoned. 

“Tt is a blot upon our civilization that 
up to the present no international means 
have been adopted to suppress this terri- 
ble traffic.” 

It is sometimes made an objection to 
equal suffrage that if women could vote 
they would inflict too severe penalties for 
crimes against women and girls. If wom- 
en alone had the making of the laws, their 
natural indignation might perhaps carry 
them too far in that direction. Here as 
elsewhere, the combined judgment of men 
and women is doubtless needed to reach a 
fair result. Meanwhile, the law as made 
and administered by men alone is clearly 
too lax in such cases. Scharfmann’s ac- 
complice had been ‘imprisoned for three 
months,” and Scharfmann himself, aftera 
short time behind the bars, will be turned 
loose again upon society to resume his 
‘‘extensive business,”’ 

This suggests with new force the ques- 
tion: Have women “‘all the rights they 
want’’? 
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DR. BATES OF DENVER. 


Dr. Mary Barker Bates is one of the 
solidly brilliant women of Denver; one of 
whom not only the city, but the State and 
the entire West, may well be proud, says 
The Mecca of that city. She is a success- 
ful physician, a valuable worker with the 
Denver women in their noblest work, and 
a typical domestic woman of the finest 
type. Possibly one secret of her great 
success and popularity is the fact that she 
has not, in being a professional woman, 
ceased to be womanly. She is highly 
educated, intelligent, and refined. 

Dr. Bates is a native of New York, a 
lineal descendant of Elder William Brews- 
ter and Col. Ethan Allen, and was edu- 
cated at the Fort Edward Collegiate Insti- 
tute and Northwestern Women’s College, 
which afterward was merged into the 
Northwestern University. Her medical 
education was received in the Women’s 
Medical College of Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Bates has been practicing in Denver 
since 1881. In Leadville, during the win- 
ter of 1S78—79, she was at the head of a 
hospital for miners, and while there per- 
formed a great deal of surgical work, The 
hospital closed soon after she left the 
Cloud City. 

She is recognized by all of the male 
physicians of Denver as the leading woman 
physician here. She was the first woman 
admitted to a medical society in Denver— 
not at her own request, but by invitation. 
She has been one of the vice-presidents of 
the State Medical Society, and has served 
on the staff of the Florence Crittenton 
Home, the Cottage Home and the Wo- 
men’s Hospital, the latter no longer in 
existence. She helped to establish the 
Tabernacle Dispensary, and has been in- 
strumental in many other moves in the 
interest of the people. 

In addition to her medical work, her 
labors along the lines of social science and 
in the interest of women have been marked 
and successful. She was on the Board of 
Education six years, a part of which time 
she served as chairman of the Building 
and Grounds Committee. The Maria 
Mitchell School was named by her, and 
both that and the Clayton School were 
built under her supervision. In connec- 
tion with her work on the Board of Edu- 
cation, among her most efficient acts of 
service was work calculated to make peo- 
ple endorse women for positions thereon, 
elucidating the subject so clearly that 
she made converts constantly. Her inter- 
est in domestic economy, kindergartens, 
the sanitary condition of schools, looking 
after the comfort of children in the way 
of proper seats, light, ventilation, and so 
forth, which are always seen to so effect- 
ively by intelligent women, made her a 
most valuable member of the board. Her 
interest along these lines is unabated, 
though the great demands upon her by 
her medical practice make it impossible 
for her to devote the time to it that she 
once did. But she still claims that at 
least two intelligent women on the board 
render its work more catholic and effective 
than otherwise. Hence at this time she 





is earnest and enthusiastic in her support 
of Mrs. Margaret Tupper True for one of 
those positions. 

For many years Dr. Bates has been an 
active club woman, interested in all that 
pertains to the advancement of women. 
When she went as a delegate to the Na. 
tional Suffrage Association, the president 
of the State Society, and a friend of Dr, 
Bates, spoke of the honor they might fee} 
in her representation, and paid a deserved 
tribute to her good works, saying that any 
one engaged in philanthropy would con- 
stantly come across the great amount 
of charity work which Dr. Bates was al. 
ways doing in a quiet way. 





WOMEN FOR TENEMENT INSPECTORs. 

The importance of women’s work in 
civics had a convincing illustration re- 
cently, when the city government of Buf. 
falo, N. Y., after hearing Mrs. Johanna 
Von Wagner tell her experiences while 
inspecting tenement houses in Yonkers, 
appointed several district nurses to the 
official place of tenement-house inspectors, 
says the N. Y. Tribune. Boston also, 
since Mrs. Von Wagner visited it a short 
time ago, has started a movement for 
placing women on the official roll as 
inspectors, 

Mrs. Von Wagner’s work began in Yon- 
kers, under the direction of the Woman's 
Civic League, about six years ago, when 
rumors of the terribly congested condition 
in the tenement house districts of that 
town reached the League. The value of 
her labor was so evident that in time the 
officials appointed her tenement-house in- 
spector, a place never held before by a 
woman in this country. 

The Woman’s Club of Orange, N. J., 
which recently secured Mrs. Von Wagner 
as district nurse and tenement-house vis- 
itor, hopes that the example of Yonkers 
will be followed, and that her place may 
be made official. 

The experiences of Mrs. Von Wagner in 
Yonkers, as told by her, make an interest- 
ing chapter in sociology. She found con- 
fronting her a condition said to be worse 
than anything in New York. Nine out of 
every ten families in the tenement-house 
region were keeping boarders, no matter 
what the size of the tenement. In some 
tenements the crowding was almost in- 
credible, three families being found in 
three small rooms, with from ten to twen- 
ty boarders. These people were Slavs, 
Poles, Russians, and Italians, all working 
in the hat and carpet factories. Asa 
direct result of the overcrowding, the rate 
of infant mortality was very high, and 
immorality was increasing. The tene- 
ment houses were in bad condition. De- 
fective plumbing, escaping sewer gas, 
holes in the pipes stuffed with old rags, 
dark rooms and halls, leaking roofs, damp 
cellars, and broken stairs were common. 
The majority of the children died almost 
as soon as they were born. Many of those 
living longer died before the end of the 
first year from the foul air. Those who 
lived did so usually because an older 
brother or sister, having to care for the 
baby, kept it in the streets all day and 
gave it a chance to breathe. 

“One living, eight dead,’’ or, ‘*Two liv- 
ing, six dead,’’ were the type of answers 
received from the mothers when ques- 
tioned as to the number of children. Tu- 
berculosis, having its inception in the 
moist, dust-laden air of the factories, was, 
and is, alarmingly common. There was 
no fumigation of the room in which a 
consumptive had died. New families 
moved in and began to live in the tene- 
ment without even cleaning it. As a re- 
sult, babies playing on the floor devel- 
oped tubercular abscesses, 

The feeding of the children was one of 
the most dangerous features. Tea, coffee, 
beer, whiskey, garlic water,—anything 
but milk went down their little throats. 
They had no ice, and there was no way to 
keep milk sweet, so the nearest they came 
to it was condensed milk. 

Mrs. Von Wagner, who is a trained 
nurse, began to care for the sick and 
teach the mothers. She had some curious 
experiences, One day she found an infant 
in convulsions, She said to the mother: 

“Quick, quick, make a fire and heat 
water!” 

The woman looked at her sullenly. 

‘‘What business have you telling me 
what to do for my child?” she said. ‘I’ve 
had eleven.” 

The nurse asked where they were, and 
learned that the other ten had gone to 
the place whither the eleventh was swift- 
ly hurrying. 

Another time she found a mother, her- 
self too ill to stand, watching beside 4 
dying child. The dishes had not been 
washed for two weeks, the family using 
them over and over. All over the place 
there were incredible heaps of soiled 
clothing, which had been used for the 
sick child. When she started to work 
over the infant the mother resisted her 
fiercely. 

‘Let it alone,’”’ she said; “It is in the 
hands of God. If He wants it He will 
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take it, and it will be a good deal better 
for the child.” 

The purse got the mother to bed and 
made her comfortable, and then worked 
over the child all night. It was a hot 
summer night, and she took it out of 
doors and walked for hours with it in her 
arms, to giveitair. In the evening she 
had to fight off a crowd of people who 
came with liquor, prepared for a wake 
when the child should die. It was an 
hour before she could get them out of the 
house. Eventually the child lived, and 
those that have come since in the same 
family have lived also, owing to the edu- 
cational work which Mrs. Von Wagner 
did with the mother. 

The decrease in infant mortality made 
the strongest argument for Mrs. Von 
Wagner’s official appointment by the 
Yonkers Board of Health two years ago. 
Among all the men associated with the 
Board there was a strong opposition toa 
woman inspector, Mrs. Mary Marshall 
Butler, president of the Woman’s Civic 
League and one of the most prominent 
women of Yonkers, went to England and 
studied the work of women inspectors 
in London, Glasgow, and other cities 
throughout Great Britain, where hun- 
dreds of women are serving in this ca- 
pacity. Returning, she went before the 
Board of Health with the results of her 
investigations, and the facts which 
showed the need and the benefit of the 
work Mrs. Von Wagner was doing in Yon- 
kers. Mrs. Von Wagner was then ap- 
pointed by the Board, after a civil service 
examination in which she ranked first in 
the list of applicants. After two years it 
was generally acknowledged in the office 
of the Board of Health that Mrs. Von 
Wagner could handle phases of the work 
which none of the men inspectors could 
touch, because they lie in intimate ac- 
quaintance with the women of the tene- 
ments and in gaining their confidence. 

Herein lies the distinctive value of her 
work,as distinguished from that of the men 
inspectors. The women will discuss with 
her matters of which they would refuse 
to speak to the men, and she is able to do 
an educational work among them in rela- 
tion to hygienic conditions for the whole 
family, but especially for the babies, which 
the ordinary inspector could never do. 

Mrs. Von Wagner is deeply convinced 
that this sort of work isa vast field for 
the utilization of the services of women 
for the good of the community. The 
woman tenement-house inspector must, 
of course, have a thorough knowledge of 
sanitation, and be able to pass the civil 
service examination. In addition, Mrs. 
Von Wagner thinks she should invariably 
be a trained nurse, and a knowledge of 
several languages is almost necessary. 
Asked as to the chief needs of the people 
she has worked among, Mrs. Von Wagner 


replied, without hesitation: ‘Higher 
wages, and domestic training in the 
schools,’’ 


Systematic training in housewifery, giv- 
en to all girls in the lower grades before 
they leave school, she thinks would do 
much to make better homes and to relieve 
misery in even the poorest tenement 
houses. As for further improvement, she 
thinks that most people would elevate 
themselves fast enough’ if they received 
wages which permitted them to do so, 

“[ know one woman,”’ said Mrs. Vou 
Wagner, ‘‘who has never been anywhere, 
except to buy for the family, in fourteen 
years. She has never been toa church, a 
park, or any place of amusement or recre- 
ation in that time. She has not had a 
dress in all that time, and her husband 
has never bought her a dress since they 
were married. Since her wedding clothes 
wore out, ber mother has given her a new 
wrapper now and then, and the woman, 
even if she had had the money for car- 
fare or admission fees, could not go to 
places in a wrapper. They are decent, 
thrifty, hard-working people; the man 
has always had work, and the woman has 
always devoted herself to her home. But 
there has been a large family, funeral ex- 
penses several times, and it has taken the 
most grinding economy for them to live.” 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


“Cast your bread upon the waters, but 
do not wait until it is too stale for your 
Own use.”’ 

Miss Marian T. Hosmer was elected one 
of the Library Committee of the Rumford 
Historical Society at its recent annual 
meeting. 

Not until Henry VIII’s time were rasp- 
berries or cherries grown in England, and 
we do not read of tulips, cauliflowers or 
quinces being cultivated before the 16th 
century, or the carrot before the 17th. 

Mrs. Sarah M. Perkins, of Cleveland, O., 
editor of A True Republic, celebrated her 
78th birthday, April 23. About one hun- 





dred of her friends called on her, suffrage 
women, W. C. T. U. women, townswom- 
en, and members of the Ramabai Circle. 
They gave congratulations and left beau- 
tiful presents. Mrs. Perkins is still onthe 
lecture platform and an active worker. 





DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 


by local applications, as they cannot reach 
the diseased portion of the ear. There is 
only one way to cure deafness, and that 
is by constitutional remedies. Deafness 
is caused by an inflamed condition of the 
mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube. 
When this tube gets inflamed you havea 
rumbling sound or imperfect hearing, and 
when it is entirely closed deafness is the 
result, and unless the inflammation can be 
taken out and this tube restored to its 
normal condition, hearing will be de- 
stroyed forever; nine cases out of ten are 
caused by catarrh, which is nothing but 
an inflamed condition of the mucous sur- 
faces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for 
any case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) 
that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure. Send for circulars, free. 

F. J. CHENEY, & CO., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


SPRING SONG. 


BY ELEANOR CAMERON. 
‘Come out, little leaves,”’ says the sunshine 
bright, 
‘Let the trees be seen in their coats of green. 
Come out, little leaves,” says the sunshine 
bright, 
“And end your long winter night.”’ 


“Come out, little flowers,’’ says the soft 
spring rain; 

‘Lift your faces fair to the fragrant air. 

Come out, little flowers,”’ says the soft spring 
rain; 

‘Come out over hill and plain.” 


“Come back, little birds!’’ is the children’s 
call. 
‘The snow is gone, and the spring comes on. 
Come back, little birds!’ is the children’s 
call. 
‘*We welcome you, one and all.”’ 
—Primary Education. 
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PIGGY-WIGGY. 


BY MARIA MOTT, 


‘‘Mamma! Mamma! See what I have 
here!’’ cried little Kitty Cole, running into 
the sitting-room, where her mother was 
reading the morning paper. 

‘*Well, dear, what is it?’’ 

“A dear, darling little piggy-wiggy, 
mamma! Just see what a beautiful pink 
nose he has, and such a ’cute mouth, and 
look at his curlabout tail!’’ 

‘But, Kitty, this isn’t a place for pigs.” 

‘Mamma, this is such a little baby, why 
couldn’t I make believe he’s a doll, and 
dress him up in some of Rosabella’s 
clothes? Please, mamma!’’ and the little 
girl looked at her mother so pleadingly 
she was irresistible, especially as Mrs. 
Cole realized what Kitty didn’t think of — 
that the little animal would not be likely 
to have access to the house very long. 
She said nothing, however, determining 
to let her five-year-old daughter find out 
for herself that Piggy-Wiggy would soon 
be beyond wearing doil’s clothes, or be- 
ing rocked to sleep in Rosabella’s wicker 
cradle. 

So Kitty held Piggy-Wiggy very tender- 
ly, and slipped his little body into Dolly’s 
largest, most comfortable garments, and 
when her cap strings were fastened under 
his chin, he made a very funny sight. 

His food consisted of milk, which he 
drank very easily from a small-necked 
bottle, and Kitty became so devoted to 
her live plaything that she would only 
part from him at night when he was laid 
in bed, snugly covered with a warm blank- 
et, and left in the woodhouse till morn- 
ing. Uncle John had never thought, 
when he gave the pig to his small niece, 
that she would think so much of him. 

Kitty had had her pet only about a week 
when she suddenly exclaimed: 

“T declare, Piggy, I can’t make Rosa- 
bella’s dress fit you right! What is the 
matter? Keep still, sir! Stop blinking 
your eyes at me, and do stop your squeal- 
ing, too. There’s nothing for you to 
scold about. I can’t get your belt but- 
toned. Oh, dear! What shall I do? Oh, 
mamma, Piggy-Wiggy’s getting so queer 
—he doesn’t wear his dresses right any 
more!’’ 

Mrs. Cole looked very much amused, 
but still kept silent, beyond suggesting 
that Kitty might enlarge the dress belt by 
tying strings in the buttonholes. 

Piggy-Wiggy cried for his bottle often- 
er, too, than he did at first, and his little 
mistress soon begged for a new tin cup 
for him. Before long he emptied it so 
quickly that she asked for something larg- 
er, soshe was given aquart pan. He emp- 
tied that several times a day, and soon 
demanded fresh supplies. Meantime his 
sides grew rounder, his nose longer, and 
he shortly promised to be too big for 
Rosabella’s cradle by day, and his bed 
at night had to be changed for a larger 
box, 

His requirements became so great be- 
fore another month had passed that Kitty 
was more than willing, when the warm 





weather came, to put him outdoors in a 
little pen, and soon he was given the run 
of the orchard.—Ezchange. 





HUMOROUS. 


Rev. Mr. Gassaway—What did you think 
of my sermon? 

Snappe--Most appropriate sermon for 
Lent 1 ever heard. There wasn't any meat 
in it. 


**I suppose, Mr. Casey,’’ said the pas- 
senger to the Irish pilot, “you know 
where all the rocks are along this coast.’’ 

“Faith, Oi do not,’ replied the pilot, 
“but I know where they ain’t.’’ 


Captain—Sergeant, note down Private 
Grasgrum,—three days on bread and 
water for slovenly turn-out on parade. 

Sergeant—Beg pardon, Captain, that 
won't make the slighest difference to him: 
he’s a vegetarian. 

Captain—Then give him three days on 
meat and soup.—Pick-Me-Up. 


Senator Hanna was recently asked if he 
ever wished for anything in addition to all 
his present achievements. The question- 
er wanted to decoy him into an expres- 
sion of further political ambition. But 
he replied, looking along the dinner table 
at which they were seated: ‘*‘Yes, I have 
one wish. I wish that I might eat what 
I please, and compel some Democrat to 
digest it.’’ 





The Law of Married Women 
in Massachusetts. 


BY GEORGE A. O 





ERNST 
of the Suffolk Bar. 


For Sale at 3 Park St., Boston. 
PRICE, $2.00. 


His humor is very marked and equally wel- 
come, admirably concise.—Springfleld Repubit- 
can. 


Written in a style which will appeal to the pop- 
ular mind.—The Green Bag. 


A brilliant and breezy little book. The subjeet 
is handled with a delightfully unconventional 
freedom from the tradftional solemnity of pro- 
fessional dealing with questions of law.—Boston 
Transcript. 


There has been no more efficient and consci 
entious investigation of the legal status of wom. 
en. The author brings to his task a careful, 
judicial temperament. All important questions 
n regard to property are made plain, and the 
book in every way meets the needs of the case.— 
Boston Journal. 


The author has rendered an immense service to 
the cause of equal rights, and to the diffusion 
of just the knowledge which is of prime impor- 
tance in the intelligent discussion of the ques- 
tion. Facts are presented in such simple, com- 
prehensible style as to be easily assimilated by 
the most superficial student.—Boston Courter. 


Its subjects are discussed in a thoroughly intel- 
ligibie manner, and not without occasional 
flashes of welcome wit. It is a book that hus- 
bands, as well as wives, may study with profit.— 
Boston Beacon. 


It contains information of the utmost impor- 
tance to every woman, carefully condensed and 
classified so that any intelligent reader will be 
able to form a clear idea upon the subject. Mas- 
sachusetts women are under great and lasting 
obligations to the author.— Woman’s Journal. 


A very helpful and suggestive volume.— Boston 
Budget. 


It is free from legal technicalities, is adapted 
to the understandivg of all intelligent people, 
and is an excellent book to have in the library 
for ready reference.—Saturday Evening Ga- 
zette. 


Writtenin a popular style, it will be found both 
interesting and instructive. Women certainly 
ought to understand the laws which affect them, 
and there can be no pleasanter way of informing 
themselves than by the use of this book.—Chris- 
tian Register. 


It is written in an interesting manner, and no 
reader will consider it dry. Those whose cause 
he has advocated, the women of Massachusetts 
and women everywhere, will rejoice in the ap- 
pearance of so able achampion.—American Law 
Review 








THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 


If you are 


A Good Housekeeper, 

A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 

An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 


It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Home Science Publishing Company, 














The Club Woman 


Was unanimousiy adopied at the Mik 
waukee Biennial as the Official Organ 
of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and is therefore 
the regular medium of communication 
between the Club women of America. 

No up-to date Club woman can afford t« 
be without it. Sample copy free. 


$1.00 A YEAR. 


HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 
562 Atherton St., Egieston Square, Boston. 
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Woman’s 


Medical 


College 


of PENNSYLVANIA. 


53d Annual Session. Thorough course. Four years. Exceptional facilities for Laboratory 
and Bedside Instruction. Full particulars in catalogue. 


CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean, Box 500, 21st St. & N, College Ave , Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFF/°R AND RESIC ENCE: 


15 BE. Cottage St., Boston. 





The Drs. give their attention to both GENERA: 
and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 


Office hours from 10 A. M. tos P. M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 








Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
50 ctsa year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
ive copies, a year, $2.00. 





Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: “I am devoutly thank- 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal, 
and pray that it may meet with large favor.” 

Miss Frances E. Willard: “All hail The Philan- 
thropist! The time is ripe for it. People only 
need to know the facts about girlhood’s present 
unprotected estate, and they will rally to the 
rescue. 

Sarah E. Steele: “It gives me news that I can 
get from no other source.” 


The Philanthropist, 


9 West 14th Street, Room 8, New York, 











SOCIAL PURITY LEAFLETS. 
THE PHILANTHROPIST SERIES, 


The following leaflets of The Philanthropist 
Series have been published: 
1. Legal Protection for Young Girls, by 
Aaron M. Powell. 

2. The State and Girlhood, by Emily Black- 
well, M. D. 

3. Save the Boys, by Rev. J. P. Gledstone. 

4. Social Purity the Latest and Greatest 
Crusade, eight pages, by Frances E. 
Willard. 

5. The Sacredness of Motherhood, by Mrs. 
Elizabeth P. Bond. 

6. The White Cross, by the Rt. Rev. Henry 
C. Potter, D. D., Bishop of New York. 

7. Mrs. Butler—The New Moral Crusade, 
with portrait, eight pages, reprinted 
from The Christian, London. 

8. The Double S:andard of Morality, by 

Mrs. J. E. Butler. 

9. Clean Lips, by Rev. J. P. Gledstone. 

10. How to Organize the White Cross—Its 
Objects avd Methods, eight pages, by 
Rev. B_ F. De Costa, D. D. 

11. The Secredness of Fatherhood, by Rev. 
A. H. Lewis, D. D. 

12. Guarding the Young, by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Powell Bond. 

13. Age of Consent Legislation, by Rev. A. 
H. Lewis, D. D. 

14. Need of Combination Among Women for 
Self-Protection, eight pages, by Emily 
Blackwell, D. D. 

15. The Sin of Impurity, eight pages, by Rev. 
Canon Wilberforce, A. M. 

16. Drink and Vice, by Aaron M. Powell. 

17. Wages and Vice, by Rev. A. H. Lewis. 

18. High Ideals of Purity, eight pages, by 
Anna Rice Powell. 

19. Law and Immorality, by Rev. A. H. 
Lewis, D. D. 

20. Social Vice and National Decay, eight 
pages, by Rev. W. T. Sabine. 

21. Girlhood and Purity — A Portion of a 
Private Letter to Girls, eight pages, by 
Grace H. Dodge. 

22. Regulation Fallacies—Vice Not a Neces- 
sity, 8 pages, by Emily Blackwell, M.D. 

23. The Need for Work to Promote Social 
Purity,8 pp., by Elizabeth Powell Bond, 

24. An Earnest Appeal to Young Women, by 
a Friend. 

25. The White Cross in Education, 8 pages, 
by Frances E. Willard. 

26. A Mother’s Letter to Her Son, by Mrs. 
Mary Clement Leavitt. 

27. Message to Young Men— Wild Oats, eight 
pages, by Rev. J. P. Gledstone. 

28. Social Purity—The Right Training of 
Children, 8 pp., by Edward B. Rawson. 

29. Medical Declaration Concerning Chas- 
tity, 8 pp., signed by many Physicians. 

30. Ministerial Declaration Against Legal- 
ized Vice, eight pages, signed by many 
Ministers. 

31. Christ’s Teaching on the Social Evil, 8 
pages, by Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D. 

32. Physical Aspect of the Purity Movement, 
by Douglass Caulkins, M. D. 

They will be mailed, post paid, to any address, 
at ten centsa dozen; fitty centsa hundred. Nos. 4, 
7, 10, 14, 15, 17, 18, 20, 21, 22, 23, 25, 27, 28, 29, 30 and 
31, eight pages, twenty cents a dozen, one dollar 
a hundred. 

Bounp VoLuMEs oF THE PHILANTHROPIST. 

We are prepared to furnish a few complete 
sets of the fifteen volumes of THE PHILAN- 
THROPIST, bound or unbound. The bound 
volumes we will furnish, postage or express 
prepaid, at $1.00 a volume, or $13 00 for the 
complete set; the unbound at 50 cents a 
volume, or $6.50 the complete set. 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rav. Anna 
H. SHaw, Axiozs Stonz Biackwas.u, and 
Lucy E. Anruony. For sale at Woman's 
JougnaL Office 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 
Price, postpaid. 50 centa 











Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 


BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building, 
built expressly for them. 

The next regular course of lectures will 
commence Wednesday, Oct. 1, 1902, and 
continues eight months. 


For catalogues of either school, or other 
iuformation, address the Secretary, 


CHARLES P, Tuayer, A. M., M. D., 
416-430 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 





Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists. 


Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 
Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil- 
ities, upwards of 20,000 patients being 
annually available fur study. 
For catalogues and information apply to 


FRANK C, RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar 


685 Boylston Street, Boston. 
Thirtieth year opens October 2, 1902. 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, 1902. 











The Great Northwes1 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R.R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 
The Finest Trains in the West 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERK8® 
(The latest productions.) 


RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 


D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent 
8. W. ECCLES, 
Gen, Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 





The Ruios of Mitla, 
The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 


The Pyramid of Chelate, 
the Valley and Hills o1 Monterey, 
ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 
THE 


Southern Pacific Co. 


SUNSET ROUTE, 
Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
New Orleans to the City of Mexice. 


Connections made at New Orleans witb 
all Eastern Lines. 





For other information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
98 State St., Boston, Mass. 
A sample copy of the “Sunset” ne, a 
monthly publication devoted to the development 


of the ific coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 








GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON- 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 


Leave Boston and New England points ev 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs a 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 


t. (f a person orders his paper discontinued 
he mast pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
© >ntinue to send it until paymentis made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paperis 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office— whether directed to his 
mame or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








THE MAY FESTIVAL. 





The May Festival of the New England 
and Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciations will be held in Faneuil Hall, Bos- 
ton, Wednesday evening, May 28. Among 
the speakers already promised are John 
Graham Brooks, Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer, 
and Rev. Charles F. Dole; and the commit- 
tee is in correspondence with a number of 
others. Tickets, price $1.00, are for sale at 
3 Park Street, Eoston. 





NEW ENGLAND ANNUAL MEETING. 





The annual business meeting of the New 
England W. S. A. will be held at 3 Park St., 
Thursday, May 29, at 10 A.M. Reports will 
be given of the last years work throughout 
New England, and there will be a discussion 
of views by workers from the different States 
as to the best methods of promoting the 
cause. All interested are invited. 

A public meeting will be held Thursday 
evening, May 20, in the vestry of Park Street 
Church. Mrs Julia Ward Howe has prom- 
ised to preside, and the presidents of the six 
New England State Suffrage Associations 
have been invited to speak. It is hoped 
that Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt also will be 
present. Admission free. 





THE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL. 

In New York, above 70th Street, on a 
high plateau overlooking the Hudson 
River, a beautiful city has grown up, 
where fifty years ago there were only 
farms and country seats. Here begin 
the Riverside Park and many splendid 
boulevards, which stretch out beyond 
Central Park and the Harlem River into 
the hills of Westchester County. 

In a fine old colonial mansion fronting 
on the river, with broad piazzas, stately 
hall and reception rooms, occupying the 
entire block between 85th and 86th 
Streets, is a young ladies’ school so well 
organized and appointed as to seem like a 
home rather than an institution. Here 
are books and pictures, periodicals and 
pianos, pleasant spacious parlors, numer- 
ous recitation rooms, dining-rooms which 
can be separated or thrown together, ample 
sleeping accommodations, playgrounds 
and bowling-alley—in short, all possible 
facilities for intellectual study and out- 
door exercise, combined with elegance 
and refinement and cosy comfort. There 
is a corps of able professors and teachers. 
It is such a school as could not have been 
found in America fifty years ago. No 
wonder that parents able to give their 
daughters the best advantages have availed 
themselves of an opportunity seldom pre- 
sented. 

It was a great pleasure to me, on the 
47th anniversary of my wedding day, for- 
ever associated with the memory of Lucy 
Stone, to speak by invitation for an hour 
on woman suffrage to more than a hun- 
dred young ladies, and to note their close 
attention and eager interest. Every Tues- 
day morning during the school term a 
speaker presents some topic of interest. 
On this occasion Miss Elizabeth Ely pre- 
sided. 

After briefly explaining the nature and 
history of suffrage, and its connection 
with personal freedom and representative 
government. I described the enslaved con- 
dition in which women have hitherto ex- 
isted everywhere, and in which they still 
exist in many countries. I recounted the 
limitations to which women were subject- 
ed in this country fifty years ago, and 
those which still linger in modern society 
—the limited range of occupation, the 
disparity in compensation in consequence, 
and the obstacles to self-support. I 
pointed out the incongruity between mon- 
archical marriage laws and republican in- 
stitutions, and the need of equal codpera- 
tion of women and men alike in domestic 
and public life, in home and in society, in 
church and in State. In short, I did my 
best to awaken the interest of these girls 
in the advancement of women and in the 
need of their participation in every move- 
ment for personal, social, and political 
amelioration. I based the claim for wo- 
man suffrage not only on the admitted 
principles of representative government 
in a republic, but on the fact that women, 
by nature, education, and circumstances, 
are unlike men, and therefore cannot be 
fully and fairly represented by men alone; 
that women are a class of citizens with 
special rights to protect and special 
wrongs to remedy; that legislation by 
men alone is class legislation, which is 


always dangerous; above all, that the 
qualities in which women excel men— 
amenity, sympathy, temperance, chastity, 
economy, and respect for law and order— 
are the very avclities which government 
lacks, and that every class that votes 
makes itself felt in the character of the 
government. I also called attention to 
the good results of woman suffrage, espe- 
cially in the four States where it is 
already established. 

It was evident, as I went on, that the 
young ladies became deeply interested in 
the topic. Questions were asked and an- 
swered, At the close a number of the 
girls came to me to express their approval 
of the movement and their sympathy with 
it. 

During fifty years of effort in this cause 
I have often addressed audiences twenty 
times a3 numerous as this, but never one 
from which I could hope for better or 
more permauent results. Would it not be 





well to create in our State and national | 


suffrage societies a ‘department of public 
instruction,’’ with the special object of 
bringing the equal suffrage argument be- 
fore young people by securing hearings 
like the one described, in public and pri- 
vate schools, in seminaries, academies, 
colleges, and universities? The young 
people whose lives are before them are 
the converts best worth making. Ten 
years hence they will be the men and 
women of power and influence, The for- 
mative years of study and growth are 
those in which minds are alert and sym- 
pathies keen. If, in every school, such a 
meeting could be held as the one I have 
described, the coming generation would 
be won over, and woman’s equality would 


soon become an established fact. 
H. B. B. 





ANONYMOUS SUFFRAGISTS. 





A notice has been sent out to the indi- 
vidual members of the Massachusetts W. 
S. A,, asking them to renew their member- 
ship. Some of them are absent-mindedly 
sending in the membership blank ac- 
companied by the dollar fee, without put- 
ting in their names. In such cases we 
have no clue to the person from whom the 
money comes, and cannot enter the mem- 
bership on our books. The Antis gener- 
ally like to be anonymous, and Mr, 
Thomas Russell, treasurer of the ‘*Mas- 
sachusetts Man Suffrage Association,”’ pre- 
ferred to defy the law rather than publish 
the names of the persons who had givea 
money to his campaign committee at the 
time of the mock referendum; but there 
is no reason why suffragists should be 
ashamed to give their names. Be careful 
to have the name and address accompany 
each membership fee. A. 8. B. 
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WOMEN PRINCIPALS. 


The School Board took an advanced and 
dignified position Tuesday night in the 
adoption of Mr, Ernst’s resolution to the 
effect that ‘‘sex ought not to be a bar to 
promotion in the teaching force, and that 
in any appointment to a position as prin- 
cipal of a girls’ school, a woman, other 
things being equal, should be preferred.”’ 
There is certainly nothing radical in the 
step. If there is any reason for surprise, 
it lies in the fact that there should be oc- 
casion for any such action. Women have 
demonstrated their fitness as educators, 
not only in subordinate positions, but in 
the highest as well, and they have been 
obliged to make that demonstration in 
the face of many discouraging conditions. 
They have been compelled to fight their 
way to recognition against a prejudice as 
fierce as it was stupid. But against these 
tremendous odds they have reached the 
point where their capabilities are no 
longer questioned, at least theoretically. 
If they do not receive the positions to 
which they are entitled, it is because of 
an opposition that could not justify itself 
if it was required to. 

Even back in the old days before the bar- 
riers of prejudice against their higher edu- 
cation were broken down, they achieved 
notable results. To instance a few who 
became famous, we may mention Emma 
Willard, who educated over five thousand 
girls, besides doing a marvellous amount 
of other educational work; Mary Lyon, 
who founded Mt. Holyoke Seminary, and 
Miss Porter, sister of President Porter of 
Yale, whose school at Farmington, Conn., 
was long famous. Their equipment for 
this service was gained by their own 
efforts before the days of women’s col- 
leges. Now almost every class from al- 
most every woman’s college contains one 
or more of similar potentiality, plus an 
immeasurably superior equipment. In 
these higher institutions the women are 
winning their way by the excellence of 
the results under their administration. 
Wellesley, Mt. Holyoke, and Bryn Mawr 
have women presidents, and show no de- 
sire to make changes. In fact, it is a 
question not yet settled or likely to be 
settled,as an original proposition, whether 
@ woman or a man is preferable for a 





woman’s college. This fact of itself indi- 





| ing at the outset. 





cates that the sexes are on an equal foot- 
ing, and that is probably about the truth 
of the matter. : 

To bring this question home to our 
public schools, of the fifty-seven grammar 
schools in this city twelve are for girls 
exclusively, yet only one school, the Dil- 
laway in Roxbury, has a woman principal. 
The highest position that has been practi- 
cally open to the sex was that of first as- 
sistant. Yet, if women can be successful 
presidents of colleges, as they undoubt- 
edly are, they certainly can be efficient 
and successful principals of any grade of 
schools that lead boys and girls upto the 
college doors. The resolution was care- 
fully worded, and does not promise pref- 
erence for women, even in a girls’ school, 
unless other considerations are in their 
favor, or at least equal. There are some 
schools that may be left out of the reckon- 
For instance, no wo- 
man—or man, either—will have the pre- 
sumption to aspire to the leadership of 
the Girls’ Latin School as long as the 
present principal can and will continue 
the splendid work that has distinguished 
it from the outset. 

It is appropriate to quote in this con- 
nection the opinion of Miss Arnold, dean 
of Simmons College, which was read at 
the meeting of the School Board: 

I think the present organization of the 
city schools and the present tendencies 
work great injustice to the women of the 
city. They are given very little part in 
any work except classroom work. The 
logical promotion from sub-mastership is 
to mastership. I can see no adequate 
reason for holding women in the position 
of first assistant and refusing to make 
them principals of the schools when va- 
cancies occur. That would be particu- 
larly true in girls’ schools. Although I 
think that both boys and girls should 
have both men and women as instructors, 
and I should deplore an organization 
which would fill the positions with either 
men alone or women alone, I believe that 
justice requires that greater opportuni- 
ties be opened to the Boston teachers, 
and that the first assistant should be eligi- 
ble for promotion when vacancies occur 
in the mastership. 

That appears to be the policy that was 
indorsed and adopted at the board’s meet- 
ing Tuesday night.— Boston Transcript. 
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WOMEN LAWYERS. 

A resolution of the Chicago Bar Asso- 
ciation provided that the primary for the 
selection of candidates for judges should 
be open to the members of the Cook Coun- 
ty Bar. This of course included the wom- 
en lawyers of the county, and they were 
not slow to exercise their right of voting. 

Miss Ellen G. Roberts, a prominent 
member of the Chicago bar, was much 
interested in the primary, and wrote toa 
number of the women lawyers calling 
their attention to the fact that they had 
the right to vote. Miss Roberts received 
from Miss Florence King, a patent lawyer, 
the following: 

CHICAGO, APRIL 22, 1902, 

Miss Ellen G. Roberts : 

DEAR MADAM: Yours of the 19th inst. 
duly received. My ballot received from the 
Bar Association has already been sent in. 
It had not occurred to me that any woman 
receiving one of these ballots would fail 
to send it in. As you say, too many wom- 
en are indifferent in these matters, but 
surely a woman lawyer ought not to be. 
No opportunity to vote ever passes me 
unexercised. This taxation without rep- 
resentation business is one upon which I 
always get in my word, when it is possi- 
ble. I am a taxpayer, and the idea of 
paying out money every year without a 
word to say regarding its expenditure is, 
in my my mind, worthy of a good deal of 
consideration. No women are in a better 
position to keep the bail rolling than the 
women lawyers,and I feel that they should 
never be placed in a position where it 
might be said they ever neglected the 


privilege. At least, I do not propose to, 
Very truly yours, 
FLORENCE KING, 
Mrs. Catharine Waugh McCulloch, a 


lawyer since 1886, wrote: 
Miss Ellen Gertrude Roberts: 

DEAR MADAM; I was pleased to see by 
your letter of April 19 that you were 
awakening the women lawyers to their 
duty. I voted as soon as the ballot 
reached me, and presented the matter to 
others. I hope many women voted. 

Yours truly, 
CATHARINE WAUGH MCCULLOCH. 

Never in the history of the world did so 
many women lawyers vote at a bar pri- 
mary as last week in the city of Chicago.— 
Chicago Legal News. 
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WOMEN AS MUSICAL COMPOSERS. 
New York City, N. Y., APRIL 14, 1902. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

An opera by a woman is to be produced 
at Carnegie Lyceum, New York, on May 2. 

In your issue of Feb. 15, I had an article 
headed ‘‘Girls as Waiters,’’ and took occa- 
sion to praise them for their excellent 
work in that branch of service. In the 
article this was said: 


‘“‘Among the things that women cannot 
do, one is to compose an opera, another to 





manage a hotel or superintend a large 
dining room, They are good executants 
of music, but they cannot originate or 
compose it, notwithstanding the able argu- 
ment in favor of her sex put forward by 
that charming and clever woman, Mrs. 
Theodore Sutro, the only woman ‘Mus. 
Doe.’ in the State of New York.” 

‘That remark aroused the ire of Mrs. 
Sutro, who, besides being a woman of so- 
ciety and a thorough musical student, is 
also a lawyer; so she determined to prove 
how groundless, if not unjust, is such a 
charge. With that end in view Mrs. 
Sutro, notwithstanding that she is a very 
busy woman, with many social and pro- 
fessional duties, is arranging to present an 
opera in New York, the libretto of which 
was written and the music composed by 
one of her sex. 

It is described as a light opera, and is 
entitled ‘“Ganymede.’’ The composer’s 
name is Mrs. Stella Prince Stocker, and 
the opera will be sung by the Vassar Stu- 
dents’ Aid Society, at Carnegie Lyceum, 
New York, on May 2. 

The circular announcing the perform- 
ance goes on to say that ‘‘the chorus will 
include as many Vassar girls as are ob- 
tainable,’’ but it also adds that ‘‘they will 
be assisted by Mr. M. Vernon Styles, for- 
merly leading tenor of the Bostonians,”’ 
and then the announcement makes haste 
to add that the production is to be “di- 
rected’”’ by the composer. 

The critics are already sharpening their 
pencils in anticipation of this interesting 
musical event—an opera composed and 
‘“‘directed’’ by one of the sex, and we may 
be sure that if Mrs, Stocker’s work is 
worthy of serious attention (she takes 
herself seriously, I am told,) the right 
hand of fellowship will be extended to 
her; she will have fair play. 

Now we shall see if I have libelled the 
sex. If Mrs. Stocker’s ‘‘direction’’ also 
includes wielding the baton, more than 
ove musical question will be decided on 
May 2. We do not demand a new Meyer- 
beer or a Wagner, but we shall be satis- 
fied with an Auber or an Offenbach. 

If at the same time there shall be dis- 
covered a successor to Anton Siedl, or even 
a second Walter Damrosch, as orchestral 
leader, there will be a double surprise, 
and congratulations most assuredly will 
be in order, MorRIs PHILLIPS. 
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COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 








On May 2, at Boston University, Mrs. 
Alice Freeman Palmer, member of the 
State Board of Education, spoke before 
the Massachusetts Society for the Univer- 
versity Education of Women on “Other 
Occupations than Teaching for College 
Women.’’ About 120 girls, seniors of 
Boston University, Radcliffe, Tufts, and 
Wellesley Colleges, were present as 
guests. Mrs. Palmer spoke of the sur- 
plus of college-bred school teachers, and 
urged the girls to think of other things 
that needed to be done, to be original, 
and to perfect themselves in one thing. 
In enumerating other fields into which 
college women ought to be entering, she 
spoke of trained nursing as a profession 
full of the greatest opportunities for good, 
and said that there was a crying need for 
college-bred women capable of managing 
large hospitals and training schools. She 
also spoke of house architecture and land- 
scape gardening. 





A pretty performance was given last 
week in the auditorium of Fay House, 
Radcliffe College, by members of the Clas- 
sical Club, of scenes from Euripides’s 
“Iphigenia in Tauris.’’ The play, which 
was in the original Greek, was given with 
a brilliancy and scholarliness that reflect- 
ed great credit upon those concerned. 

Miss Nina L. Marshall, a recent gradu- 
ate of Wellesley, is just completing a new 
book on mushrooms, which will soon be 
in the hands of the publishers. Miss Mar- 
shall’s former book on mushrooms, pub- 
lished by McClure’s, is the most popular 
introduction to the study of mushrooms 
yet written. The forthcoming book is 
said to be unusual and brilliant. 


At the recent conference of the South- 
ern Educational Board at Athens, Ga., 
which was a remarkable meeting in many 
respects, the greatest enthusiasm was 
aroused by the announcement of a special 
message to the women of Georgia. The 
message was briefly this: 

The General Education Board will sub- 
scribe to the Georgia State Normal School 
at Athens for a period of three years, 50 
scholarships of $50 each, to meet the 46 
scholarships now provided by the women 
of Georgia—$2,500 a year for three years 
—$7,500 in all. In addition, the Board 
will duplicate for a period of three years 
new scholarships of $50 each that may be 
provided by the women of Georgia before 
Jan. 1, 1903, up toa number not exceed- 
ing 50. Understanding that the women 
of Georgia have raised $6,000 toward a 
fund of $15,000 for the erection of the 
Winnie Davis Memorial Hall, the General 
Education Board will subscribe one-half 








the balance, or $4,500, provided the re. 
maining balance is subscribed before Jan, 
1, 1903. If the conditions specified are 
complied with to the full extent of the 
offer, the contribution will amount to 
$19,000. 

Bishop Lawrence will preach the bacca- 
laureate sermon at Wellesley this year, 
Dean Briggs of Harvard will be the Com. 
mencement orator. 


In accord with long-established custom 
at Mount Holyoke College, May day wit. 
nessed the appearance of the senior class 
in cap {and gown, with their jumping. 
ropes. The next day the juniors pro. 
duced their class plaything—wooden tops, 
gaily painted in the class colors. 

The § Monday evening following the 
Vassar-Wellesley debate, all the students 
at Vassarjturned out for a torch-light pro- 
cession, and escorted the victorious de- 
baters all over the campus. F. M.A. 
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COLORED PEOPLE HELP THEMSELVES. 

On the principle that those who help 
themselves are the most deserving of help 
from{others, there is a colored school at 
Keene, Ky., which is well worthy of inter- 
est and aid. A lady in Lexington, Ky., 
for whose judgment we have great re. 
spect, writes in a letter not meant for 
publication: 

‘‘A few days ago I received a note from 
a friend introducing Professor Parker, of 
the Keene Industrial School. On going 
down stairs to talk to him, I found a quite 
black young man of about thirty years 
of age, evidently well washed and clean, 
and’of a’pleasant Negro countenance. As 
I knew of the institution which he repre- 
sented, in answer to my questions he pro- 
ceeded very intelligently to give me an 
account_of the work they are doing and of 
the help that is needed. 

“This is a school following in the line 
of Booker Washington’s at Tuskegee, 
started two or three years ago ina county 
adjoining to this. I have heard it well 
spoken of from time to time by persons 
for whose opinions and judgment I have 
great respect, and for this reason I lis- 
tened to Professor Parker with attention. 

‘‘He says they own one acre of land, on 
which are the cheap buildings in which 
the school is now conducted, As indus- 
trial features for the girls, they have a 
sewing and cooking school. About two- 
thirds of their sixty pupils are girls, The 
boys are working on a building for which 
State ex-Senator J. M. Thomas has given 
them lumber worth about $1,400. They 
want to add to their industrial depart- 
ment a laundry, for which $200 is needed 
for the plant, $400 for the building. In- 
struction in skilled laundry work will be 
given free, 

‘*They have a chance of buying six and 
three-quarters acres of gardening ground, 
which has on it improvements of build- 
ings, etc., making it worth $950; also an- 
other house and three-fourths of an acre 
worth perhaps $250. They need money, 
also, in however small amounts, for run- 
ning expenses, as their pupils are not such 
as pay their own way altogether. 

‘*There are six teachers, of whom three 
occupy themselves soliciting necessary 
funds, snd receive not enough salary to 
clothe themselves, but are doing this 
work from their interest in it. 

“I rcomised to see if by writing to some 
friend in the Fast I could do anything to 
help him, Perhaps from these dry de- 
tails I may not have succeeded in arous- 
ing your interest; but this industrial 
school has succeeded in impressing this 
community very favorably. If you should 
think you have acquaintances who might, 
with fuller details, assist this worthy en- 
terprise, I shall take pleasure in putting 
them in communication with citizens who 
are interested, and will be glad to furnish 
any information needed. Personally, I 
will say that this enterprise commends 
itself to my judgment because it seems to 
me to have in it an honest attempt of the 
Negroes to do something to help them- 
selves.’’ 

The editors of the WoMAN’s JoURNAL 
will be glad to forward any contributions 
for this good purpose. 

Among those who think highly of the 
school at Keene is our friend Miss Laura 
Clay, president of the Kentucky E. R. A. 








WITH OUR EXCHANGES. 

William M. Salter opens the May Atlan- 
tic with a carefully-studied and clearly- 
analyzed paper, ‘“‘Second Thoughts on the 
Treatment of Anarchy.’’ John Corbin, 
the author of ‘‘An American at Oxford,” 
contributes the first of a series of papers 
on outdoor life, ‘‘The Modern Chivalry,” 
and Professor Jchn Trowbridge ‘The 
Study of the Infinitely Small.’’ Walter H. 
Page, formerly editor of the Atlantic, con- 
tributes “The Rebuilding of Old Com- 
monwealths,’’ a paper on the present con- 
ditions and development of the South,— 
the result of his own personal travel and 
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Fine Hosiery Underpriced 


Our buyer yesterday closed out at a merely nominal price 


the entire sample line of a well-known German manufacturer. 


The line comprises styles for both men and women, and they 


would range in price ordinarily from 75c. to $2.00 a pair. 


But this is no ordinary occasion. 


Men’s 
Street Floor. 


teal Lisle and Cotton Hose, in 
this season’s choicest styles, 
more than 100 entirely different 
patterns to choose from, double 


heels, soles and toes. Worth 
from 75c. to $1.50 per pair. "49¢ 


Women’s 
Third Floor. 
Lace Ribbed Lisle Thread Hose, 
warranted fast black, full length 
and fashioned feet, double heels 
and toes. Worth 29 cts. per 
pair. ..-. e- ee ™19¢ 





Women’s 


Third Floor, 


All this season’s Novelties, lace 
all over lisle, black and em- 
broidered, rare Jacquard effects, 
lace ankles, vertical stripes 
woven in, neat hand embroidered 
patterns, black and _ colored 
grounds, a large assortment 
High-Grade Fancy Hose, with 


double heels, soles and toes. 
Worth from 75c. to $2.00 per 
pair. 


The Lot 4Qc¢ Per Pair. 





JORDAN MARSH CO. 




















WEAR and Belts; 
VEILINGS; and a 


a delightful place to shop in. 








MART and BECOMING Fashions in Ladies’ NECK- 
all of the 


newest things in 


.. GLOVE Department .... 


SURPASSED BY NO OTHER in the city, make the store of 
Miss FISK, 144 Tremont St., 














he himself being a native 
Southerner. Vida Scudder discusses “A 
Hidden Weakness in Democracy,’’ and 
Professor J. Laurence Laughlin offers an 
agalysis of the modern developments of 
“Higher Commercial Education,’’ as 
shown in many American collegiate 
courses. T. S, Perry furnishes a paper 
on the late John Fiske. Fiction inclndes 
the closing chapters of George W. Cable’s 
“Bylow Hill,’ Katrina Trask’s ‘*My 
Lady’s Garden,’’ and Jennette Lee’s 
“Three Chances.’’ Poetry is furnished 
by Mary Messer, Richard Burton, Grace 
Richardson, and others, the number clos- 
ing as usual with the entertaining Con- 
tributors’ Club. 


observation, 


Among the practical papers in the May 
Chautauquan are “The Utilization of 
Time-Waste,”’ by Herbert W. Horwill; 
“Food for the Farmer’s Family,” by 
Martha Van Rensselaer; and ‘Children 
Out-of-doors,’’ by Emma Treavor Eadie. 
The travel article for the month is 
“Among the Alps,’’ by Professor Kuhns, 
It is profusely illustrated. In the C. L. S. 
C, Round Table, accounts of public libra- 
ties promoted by a large number of 
Chautauqua circles are presented. Cleve- 
land, O, 

The March number of The White Ribbon, 
published at Christchurch, New Zealand, 
contained a portrait of Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore, accompanied by an apprecia- 
tive sketch. 

diem 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 





The eleventh anniversary of the Way- 
side Chapel in Maplewood, Malden, Mass., 
was celebrated with special services last 
Sunday, Dr. E. C. Bowles of Tufts College 
making the address. The pastor of Way- 
side Chapel, Rev. Elizabeth M. Bruce, is 
seventy-two years of age, but still active 
in good works. Since its foundation her 
little chapel, which adjoins her residence 
on Winnemere Street, has been visited by 
nearly 125,000 persons. Services are held 
every afternoun at five o’clock. Mrs. 
Bruce, besides conducting these services, 
finds time to visit the poor and suffering, 
and to edit a Universalist Sunday-school 
magazine. In her youth she studied at 
Ingham Seminary at Le Roy, N. Y., and 
taught at several colleges. She married 
Rev. Mr. Bruce, of Virginia, and both 
husband and wife devoted themselves to 
Missionary work at home and abroad. 
She is a regularly-ordained minister of the 
Universalist Church. 


Rev. Emma Pow Bander is pastor of a 
Tecently organized church of the United 
Brethren in Oakland, Cal. 

A great forward movement has been 
Produced among women’s boards of mis- 





sions of all denominations the past winter. 
Asaresult of their united study of mis- 
sions, inaugurated at the Ecumenical Con- 
ference in 1900, they have turned aside 
from the desultory and rather parochial 
studies each of her own church missions, 
to begin a seven-years’ course of more 
thorough and philosophical work. Their 
first text-book, ‘*Via Christi,’’ by Louise 
Manning Hodgkins, M. A., has already 
had a sale of over 30,000, an experience 
hitherto unprecedented for any purely 
missionary work. The second volume of 
the series is now in preparation by Mrs. 
Caroline Atwater Mason, the well-known 
story-writer. 

Rev. Helen Van Anderson will deliver a 
lecture to mothers in Room 20, Pierce 
Building, Boston, on Wednesday, May 14, 
at 3 P. M. Admission free. All are wel- 
come. 


PLEASANT WORDS. 





Mrs. Carroll Cutter, of Glen Ridge, N. 
J., writes: 

“T send my copy of the WoMAN’s JouR- 
NAL to Talladega College to a reading 
circle, and after they have read it, it is 
put into the college reading room, and at 
the close of the year the copies are all 
gathered up and given to the teachers who 
go out to the country schools in summer, 
during the college vacation; so they reach 
a large number of readers. The wife of 
one of the professors wrote to me that 
they had often found the short stories in 
them very helpful to invalids in the hos- 
pital who were slowly recovering from 
long illnesses.”’ 

Mrs. Helen Rand Tindall, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., writes: “‘The last number of 
the JouRNAL was very fine. They are all 
good.”’ 

Mrs. Mary Bentley Thomas, president 
of the Maryland E. S. A., writes: ‘I hope 
all the short-term subscribers will con- 
tinue on your list. If we could place the 
Woman’s JourRNAL in five thousand 
homes in Maryland from now until our 
next Legislature convenes, we could carry 
woman suffrage.”’ 





NEW YORK CITY LETTER. 
New York, May 6, 1902. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

A new and unusual question appears in 
the examination papers sent out this 
spring by the State Board of Regents to 
the advanced pupils in our public schools 
and colleges. It is said that Mr. Charles 
R. Skinner, the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, is responsible for the 
query which runs somewhat thus: 
“Should women have the right of suf- 
frage?’’ It will be most interesting to 
learn what will be the general tone of the 





replies to tltis demand. In one case, it 
has come to my knowledge tbat a major- 
ity of the boys in an advanced institution 
replied to the demand in the affirmative, 
many of them giving most thoughtful and 
sensible reasons why women should have 
political emancipation. 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
New York City Legislative League, which 
occurred on Thursday, May 1, at the Tux- 
edo, was well attended, although the day 
was a busy one in so many households. 
Mrs. Jennie M. Lozier was the speaker, 
her theme being ‘‘Legislation for the Ad- 
mission of women to the Medical Profes- 
sion.’’ She gave a lucid account of the 
various early efforts made by women to 
obtain recognition as physicians, quoting 
some excelient descriptions of the insults 
and annoyances to which the first classes 
of young women were subjected when they 
attempted to attend the lectures in the 
colleges already crowded with men. Grad- 
ually these disgraceful conditions gave 
way to decent conduct, and now the pres- 
ence of women who are desirous of equip- 
ping themselves for the practice of medi- 
cine is accepted as a usual occurrence. 
Mrs. Lozier spoke of the great advan- 
tages which had followed the admission 
of women to the profession, and closed by 
advising women to study something of 
the science even if they never intended to 
practice, 

Dr. Phebe J. B. Waite called attention 
to the fact that while there is a law which 
compels the presence of a woman physi- 
cian in every hospital where women are 
under treatment, institutions for the care 
of the insane are exempt from its action. 
She pointed out that the presence of qual- 
ified medical women was even more im- 
portant in these asylums than in ordinary 
hospitals, and suggested that next year 
the League should take up this question 
and try to secure legislation to remedy 
present conditions. Mrs. Charlotte B. 
Wilbour, Mrs. Cynthia M. Little, and oth- 
ers took part in the discussion. 

On the evening of the same day the Bed- 
ford Political Equality League of Brook- 
lyn held its regular monthly reunion at 
Cooper Hall, Mrs. Talbot-Perkins, the 
president, introduced Mrs. Fannie M. E. 
Russell as chairman of the evening. Mrs. 
Cora Welles Trow was the speaker of the 
occasion. Her theme was the gradual 
advance of women in legal rights and 
privileges. There were recitations, in- 
strumental music and songs, and the 
evening closed with a social tea. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

75 East 81st Street. 
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WORK ONLY FOR FULL SUFFRAGE. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., APRIL 19, 1902. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

In your issue of April 5 I note a very 
able article from Josephine K, Henry of 
Kentucky. I write to endorse and to em- 
phasize the sentiment of the article. 

Mrs. Henry is right when she asserts 
that the most difficult States in which to 
secure woman suffrage to-day are those 
where we have had partial suffrage, not 
because the voting of women in those 
States has been found a failure, but be- 
cause men, having conceded a small part 
of what was due, feel that they have done 
enough and ought not to be asked for 
more; also the unfairness and absurdity 
of this legislation, giving women a vote on 
this or that, wearies and disgusts sensible 
women, and prevents them from feeling 
interest and enthusiam in the movement. 

In the same manner and for similar rea- 
sons, the effort of our suffrage women to 
elicit from Legislatures laws favorable to 
women has been injurious to the progress 
of woman suffrage. Concentrating our 
efforts on laws for raising the age of con- 
sent, joint guardianship, closing of sa- 
loons, anti-cigarettes, etc., diverts atten- 
tion from the main question of woman 
suffrage, and, if successful, quiets the con- 
sciences of men, making them feel that 
they have responded generously to the 
appeal of women and that nothing more 
should be asked, while at the same time 
they know that this great favor can be 
withdrawn at the very next session of the 
Legislature. 

It has been urged that by working for 
these partial measures we secure the co- 
operation and sympathy of a large class 
of women who are interested in social 
purity, education, or temperance, but who 
are not in favor of full suffrage. This is 
true. For the same reason we might re- 
solve ourselves into a sugar trust or a 
whiskey ring, and thus be brought in 
touch witha class of men who would not 
even think of woman suffrage, and if we 
worked with them for a term of years 
they might come to admit that we are 
sensible women, of good ability, that wom- 
en can transact business, etc. Now where 
would the woman suffrage cause be mean- 
while? 

We lose ground whenever we take up 
any outside, collateral, or partial measure 
instead of working directly for woman’s 
ballot. Not only do we waste our ener- 





gies on side issues, alienate the really 
strong and earnest women, and gratify 
men by asking for something which they 
would rather grant than to enfranchise 
women, but also, if successful, we cannot 
hold what we gain, as is shown in the case 
of Kentucky cited by Mrs. Henry. 

Not only are we liable to lose the ad- 
vanced legislation which has been gained 
in many States, but our position in the 
educational world is in peril. We are 
being driven from the schools and col- 
leges. Armour Institute and Leland Stan- 
ford University have taken the lead, 
Northwestern University and Chicago 
University are said to be planning a simi- 
lar backward step, though Chicago has 
not yet found an available pretext. 

The reason given is that women are 
making these colleges ‘“‘effeminate.”’ On 
being questioned as to the meaning of 
this statement, a Chicago University pro- 
fessor stated that while women did as 
well as men in many classes, yet when it 
came to ‘constructive’ reasoning ‘they 
were inferior. As an illustration he said 
that in such studies as economics, political 
science, constitutional law, etc., they 
readily accepted anything that he put 
forth, while men questioned his positions, 
discussed the subject, and thus stimu- 
lated his own intellect, which it seemed 
was growing dull by teaching acquiescent 
women, 

Now suppose that those women had 
been members of political parties, expect- 
ing to vote on questions of economics, 
politics, or constitution, is it probable 
that this professor would have found them 
such a docile lot? No! his ‘‘virile’’ intel- 
lect would have been taxed to meet their 
objections and answer their questions. 
Women cannot do their best work, or 
maintain their position in school or col- 
lege, without the ballot, 

Who is to carry on the suffrage work? 
Surely not the club women or the fashion- 
able women, or the social purity or the 
temperance or the anti-cigarette women, 
These causes are all worthy, and the wom- 
en are excellent, But they are doing their 
own work; they are not doing ours. 
Ought not the woman suffrage women 
also to do their own work, and concen- 
trate their attention and effort on the 
main question? OLYMPIA Brown, 


-_-—-— 


NOTES AND NEWS. 








Two veteran and beloved workers for 
equal suffrage have just passed away— 
Mrs. Martha Perry Lowe of Massachu- 
setts, and Miss Anna C. Mott of Ohio. 
Obituary notices will appear next week. 


Capt. Granville Fernald is conducting 
his new equal suffrage department in the 
Bridgton (Me.) News with much spirit. 
A writer in that paper having referred to 
the suffrage movement as a fad, Capt. 
Fernald in a recent issue published a 
chronological list of the victories achieved 
since the first State gave school suffrage 
to women in 1838. It shows the steady 
advance of public sentiment. 


The statistics showing the small number 
of women in the State prisons of the dif- 
ferent States may be studied with profic 
by our law-makers. In the States where 
women have the right of suffrage and 
stand upon an equality with men before 
the law, the percentage of women in the 
State prisons is very low, and in sume of 
them none atall. In Montana, Nebraska 
and Utah, women constitute only two per 
cent. of the prisoners; in Arizona, Kansas, 
Nevada and South Dakota only one per 
cent.; in Washington four-fifths of one 
per cent., and in Wyoming and Idaho 
none.—Chicago Legal News. 
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FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s JOURNAL, ea in 
Boston, a corporation establishe the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum — ollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principal and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support or 
improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles whic it advocates. 
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A FAMILY MATTER. 
She sewed a button on my coat. 

I watched the fingers nimble; 
Sometimes I held her spool of thread, 
And sometimes held her thimble. 

“I'm glad to do it, since you're far 
From sister and from mother. 
*Tis such a thing,” she said, and smiled, 
“(As I'd do for my brother.” 


The fair head bent so close to me 
My heart was wildly beating ; 
. She seemed to feel my gaze, looked up, 
And then, our glances meeting, 
She flushed a ruddy, rosy red, 
And I—I bent and kissed her. 
«Tis such a thing,” I murmured low, 
“As I'd do to my sister.” 
—Brooklyn Life. 


THE NEMESIS OF SLOTH. 
BY CHARLES LUSTED. 
If we idle, life will rust, 
Rust and fall to useless dust, 
Dust that time will sweep away, 
Like the refuse of a day. 


Let the mind or muscles sleep, 
Nature will her vigil keep; 
Gifts of cunning, hand or brain, 
By her justice will be slain. 





Down the vista of the years, 
Dripping with repentant tears, 
Walk the pigmy forms of men 
Dwarfed by idle spade or pen. 


Unto sloth remorse succeeds ; 
Struggle with the deadly weeds, 
Which, like curses, choke the soul, 
Choke, and stifle, and control. 
=o 


SHELLEY'S SKYLARK. 


—_—— 


BY THOMAS HARDY. 











(The Neighborhood of Leghorn, March, 1887.) 


Somewhere afield here something lies 
In earth’s oblivious eyeless trust, 
That moved a poet to prophecies— 
A pinch of unseen, unguarded dust: 


The dust of the lark that Shelley heard, 
And made immortal through times to be; 

Though it only lived like another bird, 
And knew not its immortality ; 


Lived its meek life; then one day, fell— 
A little ball of feather and bone; 

And how it perished, when piped farewell, 
And where it wastes, are alike unknown. 


Maybe it rests in the loam I view, 
Maybe it throbs in a myrtle’s green, 
Maybe it sleeps in the coming hue 
Of a grape on the slopes of yon inland 
scene. 


Go find it, faeries, go and find 
That tiny pinch of priceless dust, 
And bring a casket, silver lined, 
And framed of gold that gems encrust ; 


And we will lay it safe therein, 
And consecrate it to endless time; 
For it inspired a bard to win 
Ecstatic heights in thought and rhyme. 
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THE SLAVE OF A SLAVE. 





BY AMY WELLINGTON. 

One December evening the Tomboy was 
“‘punging’’ home after dark. It had been 
snowing all day long—one of those gent e, 
clinging storms; lamp-posts and houses, 
the old church steeple—each common ob- 
ject, all t yuched with snow, loomed beau- 
tifully unfamiliar; but now, only a few 
last flakes glinted in the lamplight, and 
the white, quiet streets were growing 
lively again. Boys and men were out 
with shovels, eager for the job of clearing 
a sidewalk, and sleighs ran easily along. 

The Tomboy jumped off the back of a 
pung, with a good-night to the obliging 
driver, and plunged down a side street 
which led to a poor quarter of the town. 
She made deep tracks with her new rub- 
ber boots, and scooped up the snow for 
balls. Away they flew, hitting fence and 
lamp-post, cross old gentleman’s neck, 
anything for a target, till suddenly she 
stopped with a half-made ball in her 
hand; for there before her on the side- 
walk was a woman shoveling —a woman in 
a calico dress, trying to keep a thin shawl 
about her shoulders while she scraped the 
snow into the gutter. The light from a 
street lamp fell on one of those quenched 
young faces, not uncommon in that part 
of the town. The Tomboy had seea it 
often at the window. 

“What are you doing that for?’’ she 


asked. 

“J want to get it done before my man 
comes home,’ answered the woman, 
dully. 


“Well, you go into the house and get 
warm, and I'll do it,’’ said the child, im- 
pulsively seizing the shovel. 

After a feeble resistance the woman let 
go the handle and went in-doors, looking 
back doubtfully; but the sturdy little 
girl, with the compelling dark eyes, began 
to cut the snow in neat blocks and toss 
them far into the street, as she had seen 
men do. Her cheeks grew warm and 
rosy as her red tam o’ shanter, and so did 
her strong little hands, until she was 
obliged to stop a minute and pull off her 
wet mittens. Just then she felt someone 


looking at her, and, turning quickly, saw 
a man near the doorstep—a big, red-faced 
man in a woollen sweater and warm over- 
coat, carrying a dinner-pail and smelling 
of whiskey. He was eyeing her curiously, 
but as soon as she saw him he went into 
the house without a word. 

Presently the woman appeared, dis- 
tressed and flurried. She put a nickel in 
the Tomboy’s hand, saying: “My man 
told me to give you this.”’ 

“You keep it,” returned the child. 
‘But don’t you let him know,” she cau- 
tioned. 

The woman's fingers shut greedily over 
the bit of money; she and the Tomboy 
were very close together now, and the 
child questioned passionately: ‘Why 
don’t you run away from him? I 
would.”’ 

‘I can’t,’ the woman faltered. ‘‘There’s 
the baby; he’s ailin’—and I ain’t very 
strong yet. Besides, I can’t find work. 
And he says he’d take the baby.’’ Then, 
as if afraid of what she had uttered, the 
woman shrank within; and as the door 
closed upon her the Tomboy heard a baby 
screaming. 

Ah, the incomprehensible weakness and 
the shame! She had never seen anything 
quite so bad as this. She had heard the 
drunken curse, she had watched her own 
mother’s tears while her little heart was 
throbbing fiercely. As the Tomboy shov- 
eled on in one of those wild revolts that 
rent her childhood, the blocks of snow 
weighed heavy and heavier, but she did 
not care; she did not care if her arms 
broke with aching; she would clear that 
sidewalk to the end, which she did scru- 
pulously, then rang the door-bell, and the 
woman answered, 

‘‘Don’t be afraid!’’ the child insisted, as 
she handed back the shovel and asked for 
a broom; but the woman hastily shut the 
door in her face. She had said too much 
already, and she was afraid her man 


| might hear. 


So the Tomboy trudged wearily home, 
late to supper, thinking she was glad she 
wasn’t a woman; but then she had made 
up her mind long ago that she would 
‘never be a woman!” And she thrust 
her little hands into her pockets with a 
sudden satisfaction, for she had earned a 
five-cent piece.—The Comrade. 
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CO-EDUCATION IN CITY SCHOOLS. 


As a part of the general subject of 
‘*‘Problems of Organization in City School 
Systems,’’ coéducation, both in ele- 
mentary and higher schools, was dis- 
cussed at the opening meetiog of the 
third annual conference of the Educational 
Club, lately held at the Normal School in 
Puiladelphia. 

With one exception, the speakers were 
all in favor of coéducation. President 
Edmonds of the Board of Education, who 
made the closing address, frankly con- 
fessed that, while he had been an oppo- 
nent of coéducation, he had undergone a 
change of view, and was prepared to ad- 
mit its advantages as a general principle, 
but was not ready to concede that the 
time was opportune, in Philadelphia at 
least, to introduce coéducatiun in the 
higher schools. 

The opening address was made by An- 
drew W. Edson, Associate Superintendent 
of Schools, New York City, on ‘*Coéduca- 
tion in the Elementary Schools.’’ New 
York principals, he said, who have tried 
the system are unanimously in favor of it, 
and if coéducation can succeed in New 
York it can be made successful in any 
city. His own conclusion are that, under 
normal conditions, with small classes, 
comfortable class-rooms, single desks, and 
capable teachers, there can be no valid 
argument against coéducation. 

Dr. Brooks spoke on ‘‘Coéducation in 
the Higher Schools,’ and pointed out 
that there does exist an earnest and hon- 
est opposition to it, which should not be 
ridiculed, and that there are traditional 
prejudices against it which cannot be 
ignored. His views in favor of the sys- 
tem, he said, are almost universally en- 
dorsed by all teachers who have been 
associated with coéducational institutions. 
While he would not at this time disturb 
the five separate high schools in this city, 
he did favor the establishment of coédu- 
cational high schools when additional 
higher schools are organized in the 
future. 

Dr. Schaeffer, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, averred that practi- 
cally the testimony of all educators who 
have tried coéducation favors it. He had 
taught both in separate and in coéduca- 
tional schocls, and is convinced that the 
latter is the better plan. It will be, he 
said, the educational policy of this coun- 
try. 

William E. Meehan devoted his remarks 
to the elementary schools, and stated that 
on moral, physiological, and psychological 
grounds he opposed coéducation there. 
He based his opinion on personal observa 
tions in the schools of this city, and on 
the opinion of principals and teachers 
with whom he had discussed the subject. 








Wallace P. Dick, of West Chester Nor- 
mal School, maintained that from every 
point of view coéducation is preferable to 
the separate school system, both in ele- 
mentary and secondary institutions. Un- 
der this system he beliaved that the purity 
of the home and the matrimonial relation 
will be better maintained; but, to make 
coéducation successful, he pointed out 
that there must be hearty coéperation on 
the part of the community. 

Prof. Franklin S. Edmonds, who pre- 
sided, introduced the several speakers to 
a large and appreciative audience. — Phila- 
delphia Press. 

BUSINESS WOMEN. 

Among the papers read at the recent 
convention of the Interstate Independent 
Telephone Association at Chicago, was 
one by Mrs. Annie McElroy Brett, of El 
Paso, Texas, who is the president and 
general manager of the Southern Inde- 
pendent Telephone Company of the Brett 
Telephone Construction Company. Be- 
sides controlling the El Paso lines, Mrs. 
Brett has built a toll line 300 miles long 
between El Paso and Alamagodo, N. M. 
and another line to Deming and Silver 
City. 

Miss Emma Whitmore, the station 
agent at Wantagh, N. Y.. has been in the 
employ of the Long Island Railroad for 
twenty-five consecutive years. She began 
working for the company when a very 
young girl, assisting her father, who was 
an agent at Bellmore and afterwards at 
Wantagh. Miss Whitmore received the 
appointment as station agent after the 
death of her father. Besiaes selling tick- 
ets, she takes care of the freight and bag- 
gage, and is considered an excellent tele- 
graph operator. She is thoroughly wo- 
manly, and is esteemed for her genial and 
gracious manners. 





Miss Alice Belle MacKinnon, whose ad- 
mission as a partner in the firm of Robert 
MacKinnon & Co., knit goods manufac- 
turers at Little Falls, N. Y., was an- 
nounced last January, has been the super- 
intendent of the plant since it was started 
in a limited way by her brother, several 
years ago. The business increased until 
a new plant was required, and a seven- 
story building was built. Over 2,000 
hands are employed in the new mill, with 
Miss MacKinnon as superintendent and 
her brother as general manager. The new 
plant was formally opened with a charity 


ball in November, 1900, the proceeds be- | 


ing devoted to the Little Falls Hospital. 
Miss MacKinnon stood at Mr. MacKin- 
non’s right in the receiving line, and the 
hundreds who gathered there from all 
parts of the State congratulated the wo- 
man who had had a large share in building 
up so extensivea business. Miss MacKin- 
non is a young woman, but she is known 
throughout the United States in the knit 
goods trade. Much of the detail work of 
the firm falls upon her, and the manner in 
which she grasps the commercial prob- 
lems involved has won for her much ad- 
miration. The plant is the largest of its 
kind in the United States. F. M. A. 





MUSICAL MATTERS. 

Two-thirds of a certain music-publish- 
er’s manuscripts are composed by women, 
whereas only one-tenth were by women a 
few years ago, says Rupert Hughes, in his 
book, ‘‘Contemporary American Compos- 
ers.’’ Mr. Hughes mentions fifteen living 
American women composers, but copsid- 
ers that only fourare worthy of more than 
the briefest mention. The four are Mrs. 
Beach, Mrs. Margaret Ruthven Lang, Mrs. 
Irene Hale, and Mrs. Mary Knight Wood. 


Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, whose work is 
deemed worthy of honor by Mr. Hughes, 
lives in Boston, and is dearly loved by 
many friends. She is a native of New 
Hampshire. At the age of four she began 
to compose, and at sixteen she appeared 
in public as a pianist of marked ability. 
The Boston Home Journal says of Mrs. 
Beach: 


As a composer she stands practically 
alone, her orchestral works giving her a 
unique position among women composers. 
Perhaps she is best known by the ‘Jubi- 
late for the Dedication of the Woman's 
Building at the Columbian Exposition.” 
Her Mass in E-flat major shows a vast 
amount of erudition and ability, and she 
won the approval of public and critics 
with her Gaelic Symphony, which was 
played by the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. 

Recently Mrs. Beach went over to 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and gave a special re- 
cital to a large and enthusiastic audience. 
On the following evening Dr. and Mrs. 
Beach were guests of honor at the annual 
dinner of the Advisory Board of the De- 
partment of Music of the Brooklyn Insti- 
tute of Arts and Sciences. On this occa- 
sion a pretty surprise was prepared for 
the woman composer, one of her songs 
being charmingly sung by a group of 
school children. Mrs. Beach’s songs are 


known to singers the world over, and one | 
finds them on the programs of concerts | 
In these compositions she ; 


every where. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


ILLINOIS. 


Editors Woman's Journai: 

In Barry, Ill., April 22, the women of 
that city scored a notable victory in the 
school election. The people’s ticket that 
was nominated in a non-partisan school 
meeting called by the citizens, was elected, 
and Mr. Charles E. Beavers, Mrs. Nansie 
Blair, and Mrs. Rose Weber will serve on 
the board of education for the ensuing 
year. 

This success in electing women on the 
school board, for the first time in the his- 
tory of this city, was not achieved with- 
out effort. The town was canvassed to 
secure the support of the ticket by the 
women voters, and on election day car- 
riages were out after every available 
woman. We found one woman that would 
not vote a woman’s ticket. She believed 
women ‘‘were out of their sphere”’ in vot- 
ing. 

The street-corner politician was also out 
and on the alert. He was unusually con- 
cerned about the homes of the women 
that were working for the success of the 
candidates. 

Usually a school election creates about 
as much of a ripple on the surface of soci- 
ety as a missionary tea. But not so this 
time. Barnum’s show would not have 
created greater interest. From the look 
of anxiety on the face of the average male 
voter, one would conclude some awful 
calamity was about to occur. However, 
had the people’s ticket not been generously 
supported by our gentlemen friends, we 
should have been defeated. 

ELIZABETH F, Lona, 
President Illinois E. 8. A. 


LARGE VOTE IN MATTOON. 

The Mattoon Commercial says: 

‘‘Never before in the history of Mattoon 
was as much interest manifested in the 
school election as that witnessed last Sat- 
urday. . For four hours women and men 
alike turned out by hundreds in the inter- 
est of the schools, and from two to six 
o’clock two judges were kept busy, and at 
the closing of the polls it was found that 
more than 1,500 votes were cast, one-half 
of which are said to have been deposited 
by women. It was a red-letter day for 
the clubs; they were out in force, and not 
one of their number who was able to get 
to the polls missed the opportunity of ex- 
ercising her franchise. 

‘“‘They voted honestly and conscien- 
tiously for what they believed to be for 
the best interest of the schools, without 
regard to politics. Men have boasted that 
women did not understand enough about 
the issues to vote intelligently, but from 
all appearances it was evident that they 
understood their business last Saturday, 





for they went at it like veterans, without 
fear or favor, and the only things missing 
that are ever present at general elections 
were the obsequious politician and the 
bribe. 

“Several of the women were out with 
carriages seeing to it that indisposed and 
faint-hearted sisters got to the polls, re- 
gardless of how they were to vote. It 
demonstrated one fact—that is, when 
women become aroused they are as earn- 
est as men can possibly be, and far more 





| judge. 


honest than the average politician. Sev- 
eral amusing incidents occurred. In one 
case a woman upon entering the polls 
was undoubtedly thought to be unsophis- 
ticated by a politician, one of the candi- 
dates, and accordingly he forthwith pre- 
sented her with a folded ticket, on which 
his own name appeared, and kindly tuld 
her to hand it through the window to the 
She took it, and his face beamed; 


| but lo, she stopped and carefully unfolded 


the ticket, and, finding it opposite to her 
convictions, she turned, threw it down, 
gave him a disdainful look, and pulled 
another more to her liking out of a well- 
filled pocket and promptly turned it in. 
The laugh was given tv the would-be 
kindly-disposed candidate, who will hence- 
forth hesitate to pass judgment upon the 
ability of a woman to vote. Many other 
incidents equally amusing occurred, that 
will tend to cut the eye-teeth of supercil- 
ious, narrow-minded men. One of this 
ilk went to the polls and asked what was 
going on that so many women were out, 
and when told it was a school election 
and that they had a right tu vote, this 
wise, sophisticated and learned gentleman 


| replied that he wouldn’t vote for anybody 


nor in any place where women were per- 
mitted to vote. Perhaps the absence of 
boodle and the proverbial ‘boys’ disgusted 
him. If so, then we will hail with hearty 
acclaim the day when woman will have a 
vote at all elections, and bring to bear her 
refining influence upon the present de- 
moralized condition of politics, 





| ‘‘Saturday’s election was noticeably free 
from drunkenness and the maudlin ‘hang- 
ers on,’ which fact was freely commented 
upon as worthy of encouragement. It is 


takes rank with the best song-makers of | a reform that in itself should recommend 


the world, 


to the Legislature woman suffrage as a 





solution of the evils of corrupt Politics, 
Men who make a practice of spying at the 
polls say that on last Saturday they coulq 
tell in nearly every case how men voted, 
but for the life of them they could not 
tell how the women voted.” 





TO THE MASSACHUSETTS LEAGUES. 


MONTHLY LETTER. MAY, 1902. 


The State Board of Directors of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa. 
tion held its monthly meeting at 3 Park 
Street, Boston, May 2, 1902, Mrs. Park in 
the chair. 

THE $2,000 FUND. 


The good news was announced that al] 
the Leagues but one had paid up their 
contributions to the $2,000 fund. 


MAY FESTIVAL, 


The tickets are now ready for the an. 
nual Festival of the New England and 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa. 
tions, to be held in Faneuil Hall on the 
evening of May 28. Several fine speakers 
are already engaged, and the committeg 
is in correspondence with others. The 
full program will be announced in the 
WoMAnN’s JOURNAL as soon as it is com. 
pleted. It was voted that the same meth. 
od as last year should be fullowed in the 
distributiun of tickets (i. e., the Leagues 
wishing to buy the largest number of 
tickets to have first choice of position), 
with the exception that one of the best 
tables should be kept for individuals who 
may wish to buy one or two tickets, and 
who can thus secure good places by ap- 
plying early. Remember that there igs 
always a great crowd at the Festival, and 
every year some belated persons have to 
be reluctantly turned away for want of 
room. Do not put off buying your ticket 
till the eleventh hour, and then grumble 
because you can get no seat or only a 
poor one, 

Tickets, $1.00; for sale at 3 Park St. 


NEW ENGLAND ANNUAL MEETING, 


The annual business meeting of the 
New England W.S. A. will be held at 3 
Park St., Thursday, May 29, at 10 A. M, 
Reports will be given of the past year’s 
work throughout New England, and there 
will be a discussion and comparison of 
views by workers from the different 
States as to the best methods of promot- 
ing the cause. All interested are invited. 

A public meeting will be held Thurs- 
day evening, May 29, in the vestry of 
Park Street Church. Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe has promised to preside, and the 
presidents of the six New England State 
Suffrage Associations have been invited 
to speak, 


SUMMER WORK, 


Let every suffragist, befure going away 
for the vacation, supply herself or him- 
self with a good stock of suffrage liter- 
ature for distribution as opportunity may 
offer, 


SUFFRAGE LETTER PAPER, 


The National American W, S. A., and 
almost every State Suffrage Association 
except Massachusetts, prints letter paper 
with the names of its officers at the head. 
Massachusetts, which has a more illustri- 
ous list of ofticers than any other State, 
has not hitherto done so. The Printing 
Committee has now had such paper pre- 
pared, bearing the full list of our distin- 
guished honorary vice-presidents. It may 
be ordered from 3 Park St., for use by 
officers and members of the Association, 
at cost—35 cents for 50 sheets, A sample 
is enclosed. 


NAMES OF SUFFRAGISTS WANTED. 


Anyone knowing suffragists in any of 
the following towns is asked to send their 
names and addresses to G. H. Page, 143 
Toxteth Street, Brookline, Mass.: Avon, 
Bellingham, Braintree, Brookline, Can- 
ton, Cohasset, Dedham, Dover, Foxboro, 
Franklin, Holbrook, Hyde Park, Medfield, 
Medway, Millis, Milton, Needham, Nor- 
folk, Norwood, Quincy, Randolph, Shar- 
on, Stoughton, Walpole, Wellesley, West- 
wood, Weymouth, Wrentham. 

Anyone knowing suffragists in any of 
the following places is asked to send their 
names and addresses to Mrs, Park, 15 
Broadway Extension, Boston: Rockport, 
Gloucester, Manchester, Salem, Peabody, 
Newburyport, Danvers, Ipswich, Rowley, 
Georgetown, Boxford, Topsfield, Hamil- 
ton, Wenham, Beverley, Lynnfield, Mont- 
rose, South Groveland, South Byfield, 
Tapleyville, Asbury, Magnolia, Pigeon 
Cove, Bay View, Annisquam, Lanesville 
or Middleton, 


SCHOOL SUFFRAGE, 


The School Suffrage Committee asks 
that the names of suffragists who might 
have influence with any of the women’s 
clubs in any of the 33 cities of the State 
shall be sent to Mrs. S. F. Hapgood, 79 
Linden St., Allston. 


HANDSOMER LEAFLETS, 


It was voted to print some of our best 
suffrage leaflets on better paper and in 
larger type. 


TWO NEW LEAFLETS, 


Two new leaflets are now ready, and for 
sale at 15 cents per hundred (in hundreds 
of one kind)—‘tSome Economic Aspects 
of the Woman Question,” by John Graham 
Brooks, and “Anarchism, Socialism and 
Suffrage,’’ a reply to Mrs. Corbin by Miss 
Alice Stone Blackwell. Another recent 
leaflet, referred to in a previous Monthly 
Letter, will be found very useful—‘‘Opino- 
ions of Clergymen,’’ compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland from the letters of abut 
200 Massachusetts ministers who ex- 
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ff 
ssed themselves in favor of suffrage. 
—_ 30 cents per hundred. 


DENOMINATIONAL WORK. 


Mrs. Esther F. Boland reported, as 
chairman of the superintendents of work 
among the different religious denumina- 
tions, that correspondence was going on 
with all the ministers who bad declared 
themselves in favor of suffrage. The 
chairman wrote to every member of the 
Temperance Committee of the Methodist 
Conference (five ministers and five lay- 
men) asking to have license suffrage for 
women endorsed by the Conference, and 
it was endorsed by a unanimous vote. 


CONSULT FINANCE COMMITTEE. 


It was voted that anyone wishing to 
recommend making an appropriation of 
more than $10 for any purpose be asked 
when practicable to submit the plan first 
to the Finance Committee. That Com- 
mittee will consider the state of the 
treasury, and report favorably or unfavor- 
ably on the proposed expenditure to the 
State Board of Directors, which will 
then vote on the appropriation. 


ORGANIZATION COMMITTEE. 


The Committee on Organization, ap- 
pointed since the last meeting, consists 
of Mrs. Mary Hutcheson Page of Brook- 
line, Mrs. Ellen F. Adams of Cambridge, 
and Mrs. Park of Boston ex officio. It 
has begun active and judicious work to 
extend the suffrage organization. 


THE FORTNIGHTLIES. 


On April 8, Miss Vida Goldstein spoke 
on “The Women of Australia and New 
Zealand,’ and on April 22, the closing 
Fortnightly of the season was addressed 
by Mrs. Elizabeth S, Martin on “The 
Legal Status of Women in France and its 
Influence on French Literature.”’ Both 
meetings were well attended and much 
enjoyed. 

OTHER MEETINGS, 


A meeting resulting in the organization 
of a new League was held at Wollaston, 


April 15. (It has already been reported). 
On May 1 Mrs. Park and Mrs. S. F. 
Hapgood addressed a _ parlor meet- 


number of Antis, 
at Jamaica Plain. On the same day, 
the corresponding secretary of the 
Massachusetts W. S. A., Mr. Henry B. 
Blackwell, spoke on suffrage by invitation 
before the girls of the Misses Ely’s school 
in New York City. A letter received 
since from one of the teachers says the 
lecture was heard with close attention 
and followed by long and hearty applause. 
Mrs. Lyman Abbott had spoken to the 
girls against suffrage on a previous occa- 
sion. 


ing, including a 


RESOLUTIONS ON MISS HENSHAW, 


Memorial resolutions were adopted for 
Miss Henshaw: 


Resolved, That in the death of Miss Sarah 
A. Henshaw, the president of the Worcester 
Woman Suffrage League and the girlhood 
friend of Lucy Stone, the suffrage movement 
in Massacbhusett has lost one ot its earliest, 
most faithful and most unselfish workers, a 
woman the beauty of whose character was a 
ponens argument in favor of the cause she 
love 

Resolved, That we extend to the bereaved 
relatives the assurance of our sympathy in 
their sorrow. 


LEAGUE REPORTS, 


City Point met on April 24, with about 
150 present. Mrs. Gleason gave a very 
interesting address on ‘‘Women’s Clubs.”’ 


THE YOUNG WoMEN’S POLITICAL CLUB 
met at 3 Park St., Miss Hall presiding, 
and listened with great interest to an ad- 
dress by Senorita Huidobro. Five new 
members joined. 


NEWTON met with Mr, and Mrs. George 
A. Walton, April 17. In spite of many 
things going on, about sixty were present, 
including many new faces. Mrs. Rowe 
presided. Miss Maria L. Baldwin, prin- 
cipal of the Agassiz School in Cambridge, 
spoke on **The Teacher in Social Reform,”’ 
Mr. Marcus Morton, of West Newton, on 
“Intelligent Suffrage,’’ and Mr. Bailey, of 
the Allen School, told of how better eani- 
tary conditions were brought about in the 
worst part of Chicago by the children go- 
ing to the city hall with petitions. A pleas- 
ant social hour followed. The executive 
committee has met, and is planning to 
hold a meeting (for the first time) at 
Newton Highlands. Many prominent per- 
sons have given their names. 


SOMERVILLE has had two meetings. At 
one the life and work of Lucy Stone were 
discussed, 


‘ Natick held its annual meeting April 
1, 


NeEEDHAM holds social meetings and 
discusses public questions. Though the 
League labors under difficulties because 
of “too many other clubs,” Needham 
ranks as the third town in the county in 
the number of its women school voters. 
Needham women are ‘good at going out 
in all weathers when there is any vital 
issue.’’ There are 52 widows, nearly all 
of them tax-payers. 


WincHEsTER has had one meeting, read 
and discussed the Monthly Letter, voted 
to buy a supply of the new leaflet by Jobn 
Graham Brooks, and to continue to fur- 
nish the local paper with suffrage plate 
matter. 


BreLmonr has had one meeting, but the 
Hospital Fair has absorbed the energies of 
the town. 


It is to be regretted that so many of the 
Leagues neglect to send in reports of their 
work, 

JUNE DIRECTORS’ MEETING. 


As the meeting of the State Board of 
Directors on June 6 will be the last of the 





season, Mrs. Park urges a large attend- 
ance. 
ALICE Stone BLACKWELL, 


8 Park St., Boston, May 6, 1902. 





MASSACHUSETTS TREASURER’S REPORT. 

William Lloyd Garrison, Treasurer, in 
account with the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association : 








DR. 

To balance in treasury Dec 1,1900, $2,290.19 
Memberships, $244.00 
Donations, 407 55 
Leagues, Auxiliary Mem- 

berships, 318.00 

Sale of Leaflets 72 38 

Fortnig: tly Meetings, 19.35 

Interest, Eliot Bank, 28.04 

Tickets to Reception, 27.75 
Sundries, 13.10 1,130.17 
$3,420.36 

CR. 

By Rent of Office, $541.71 

Miss Wilde, on account 

of Salary, 318.00 
Miss Turner, on account 

of Salary, 288.00 
Postage and Expressage, 127.05 
Printing, 173.81 
Office Supplies, 45 04 
Lucy Stone Table, 42.15 
Sundries, 9 30 
Auxiliary Fees to N. A. 

W.S. A., 128.50 
Copeenetene toN.A. W. 

> Mee 

Labor and Extra Clerical 

Hel 29.74 


P, 
Expenses Fortnightly 
Meetings 5 
Advertising, 7.20 
School Suffrage Work, 2% 00 
Reception (Vendome), 125.0 


Rent Faneuil Hall, 15 00 
Insurance, Lucy Stone 
Bust, 21.12 2,506.47 





To balance in Treasury Dec. 1, 1901, $913.89 


Statement for December, 1901. 





Dec. 1, Cash on hand, $913.89 
RECEIPTS. 
Dec. 31. 
Contribution Cambridge Po- 
litical Equality Assoc’n, 10.50 
League Dues, 42.25 
Sale of Leaflets, 4.30 
Memberships, 29.00 
Donations, 6 50 
Returned by Miss Hall, 500 
Fortnightly Fees, 45 198.00 
Total, $1,111.89 
Dec. 31. EXPENSES. 
C. Wilde. Salary, 24 00 
H. E. Turner, 24.00 
Repairing Sofa, 14.68 
Rent, 41.67 
Card Catalogue, 200 
House Cleaning Co, 1.00 
Printing Monthly Letters. 2.00 
Sabor .50, Wash. .30, Tel. .50, 140 
Woman .25, Postage 1.20, 1.45 
T. B. Cook & Co, 1.88 
Dues to N. A. W.S.A., 148.90 263.78 
Ralance Jan. 1, 1902, $848.11 


WitiiAM Lioyp Garrison, Treasurer. 


The books and accounts, of which this re- 
port is a summary, have been examined, and 
are approved by me. 

R. P. HALLOWELL, Auditor. 

Boston, Mass., April 3, 1902. 





RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., APRIL 28, 1902. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The impetus given to the Equal Suf- 
frage cause by the late Convention at 
Washington seems to have reached our 
wee bit of a State. There is a little more 
activity in local interests regarding it. 
Journalism is more respectful, if not com- 
mittal. I am constantly surprised at the 
number of women I meet who are in prin- 
ciple woman suffragists—women who 
never lift a finger or raise a voice in its 
behalf. They say, “It will come some 
time.”’ It is encouraging, however, that 
some can be inspired to help by pointing 
out the way tothem. Let every member 
of the suffrage body try it. It may arouse 
some indifferent women. 

At the last regular meeting of the Rhode 
Island W. S. A., Mr. H. P. Cross spoke on 
“The Relation in Common Law between 
Parent and Child;’’ the parent being, of 
course, the father. In opening, he dis- 
cussed generally the relations of common 
law under various statutes and in equity. 
He defined clearly and concisely the law 
under the following heads, citing instances 
in each as to common law and in equity: 
“The Custody of the Child,’’ ‘‘Obligations 
to Support Child, and vice versa,” ‘‘Prop- 
erty of Child other than Earnings,’’ ‘‘Par- 
ents’ Right to Earnings of Child,”’ ‘‘Eman- 
cipation,” ‘‘Action for Service Rendered 
by Adult or Emancipated Child of Par- 
ent,’’ ‘‘Action of Parent for Damage for 
Child and for Parent.’’ 

The speaker said that the common law 
gave the child to the father, regardless of 
suitability, but that equity sometimes 
takes the child from an incapable or neg- 
ligent father, as the welfare of the child is 
first of all considerations. In case of the 
death of the father, the mother cannot 
assume his duties and responsibilities 
legally, unless she apply to the courts for 
the custody. Mr. Cross quoted from high 
authority the doctrine of the mother’s 
responsibility, of the broader ground she 
now occupies in affairs, which would in- 
fluence equity when there was occasion. 
He also cited instances where grand- 
parents were made responsible. 

At the close, questions were asked. A 


NATIONAL COLUMN. 





National American Woman Suffrage Assoviation. 


Honorary Presidents: { 
President, Mrs. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, 


Vice-President at-Large, Rev. ANNA H. SHaw, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cosceapending Secretary, Miss Kare M. GorpDonN, 
2008 


merican Tract Society Buildisg, New York. 


Mrs. ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, 250 West 94th Street, New York. 
Miss 8u8AN B. ANTHONY, 17 Madison Street, Re chester, N. Y. 
Recording Secretary, Miss ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 
2008 American Tract Society Building, New York. 


3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
Treasurer, Mrs. HARRIET TAYLOR UPTon, 
Warren, Ohio 
Miss LAuRA CLay, Lexington, K 
Auditors, Mrs. Mary J. Cocousnatt, dead 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 2008 American Tract Society Building, New York. 





AUXILIARY 
President. 
ALABAMA, Miss Frances Griffin, Montgomery. 
ARKANSAS, Miss Kate Cunningham, Little Rock. 


CAIFORNIA, Mrs. Annie Wood, 1624 Bay St., Alameda. 
COLORADO, Prof. Theodosia G. Ammons, Ft. Collins. 
CONNECTICUT, Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, Hartford. 


DELAWARE, Mrs. Martha 8. Cranston, Newport. 


Distr. oF COLUMBIA, Mrs. Helen R. Tindall, 2103 Cal. Ave., 
Washington. 


GEORGIA, Miss Katherine Koch, Box 78, Atianta. 
ILLINOIS, Mrs. Elizabeth F. Long, Barry. 


INDIANA, Dr. M. Haslep, 224 N. Meriden St., Indianapolis. 


Iowa, Mrs. Adelaide Ballard, Hull. 


KANSAS, Miss Helen Kimber, 412 W. 7th St., Topeka. 


KENTUCKY, Miss Laura Clay, Lexington. 


LOUISIANA, Miss Kate M. Gordon, New Orleans. 


STATES. 


Member National Executive Committee, 


Mrs. Mary Wood Swift, San Francisco. 

Mrs. M. C. C. Bradford, Denver. 

Mrs. J. G. Parsons, Hartford. 

Mrs. M. H. Thatcher, Wilmington. 

Mrs. Carrie E. Kent, 930 O Street, N. W., 
Washington 


Mrs. Elmina Springer, Chicago. 

Hester M. Hart, Indianapolis. 

Mrs. M. J. Coggeshall, Des Moines. 

Mrs. A. C. Wait, Lincoln. . 

Mrs. Mary E. Giltner, 1554 Madison Ave., 
Covington. 

Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick, New Orleans. 


MAINE, Mrs. Lucy Hobart Day, 283 Brackett St., Portland. Miss Laura A. De Merritte, Old Orchard. 


MARYLAND, Mrs, Mary Bentley Thomas, Ednor. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Melrose. 
MICHIGAN, Mrs. M. Snyder-Root, 1209 5th Ave., Bay City. 


MINNESOTA, Mrs. Maud C. Stockwell, 3204 E. 51st St., 


Mrs. E. J. M. Funck,101 N. Fulon Yve., Balt. 
Henry B. Blackwell, 3 Park St. Boston. 
Mrs. Emily B. Ketcham, 22 Jefferson St., 

Grand Rapids- 
Dr. Ethel C. Hurd, Minneapolis. 


Minneapolis. 


MIssissipr!, Mrs. Hala Hammond Butt, Clarksdale. 


Mrs. J. A. Lipscomb, Flora. 


MissouRt, Mrs. A. M. Johnson, 5711 Bartmer Av., St. Louis. Mrs. L. Werth, 3856 Delaware Ay., St. Louis. 


MONTANA, Dr. Maria Dean, Helena. 
NEBRASKA, Mrs. Clara Young, Broken Bow. 
New HAmpsHire, Miss Mary N.Chase, Andover. 


Dr. Mary B. Atwater, Helena. 
Miss L. A. Gregg, 622 Paxton Block, Omaha, 


NEw JERSEY, Mrs. M. G. Sexton, 172 Cleveland St.,Orange. Dr. Mary D. Hussey, East Orange. 


NEw MEx10o, Mrs. J. R. McFie, Santa Fe. 


Miss C. Fields, 119S.Walter St.,Albuquerque- 


NEw York, Mrs. M. W. Chapman, 160 Hiéks St., Brooklyn. Miss Emily Howland, Sherwood. 


NortH DAKOTA, Mrs. Flora B. Naylor, Larimore. 
Oun10, Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Warren. 
OnreGon, Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway, Portland. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Mrs. L. L. Blankenburg, 


Mrs. J. 5. Kemp, Galesburg. 

Mrs. Hattie A. Sachs, Cincinnati. 

Dr. A. F. Jeffreys, Salem. 

Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, Philadelphia. 


214 W. Logan Sq., Philadelphia. 


RHODE ISLAND, Mrs. A. C. Dewing, 35 Dartmouth Ave., 


A. M. Griffin, 195 Carpenter St., Providence. 


Providence. 


S. CAROLINA, Mrs. Virginia D. Young, Fairfax. 
Sours DAKora, Mrs. Alice Pickler, Faulkton. 


Miss Claudia G. Tharin, Charleston. 
Mrs. Lulu P. Frad. 


TENNESSEE, Mrs. Lide Meriwether, 14 Talbot St., Memphis (acting president). 


UTAH, Mrs. E. 8. Richards, 175 A St., Salt Lake City. 


Mrs. Rebecca H. Doolan. 


VERMONT, Miss Elizabeth Colley,A.M.,Waterbury Centre. Mrs. A. D, Chandler, Barton Landing. 
WASHINGTON, Mrs. L.G. Johnson, 2401, N. 31st St.,Tacoma. Mrs. J. M. Croake, Tacoma. 


Wesr VirGrIntiA, Mrs. Beulah Boyd Ritchie, Fairmount. 


Wisconsin, Rey. Olympia Brown, Racine. 


Mrs. F. J. Wheat, Wheeling. 
Mrs. Etta Gardner, Platteville. 


Friends E. R. Association: President, Mariana W. Chapman. 





The National Minutes for 1902 are now ready, and may be ordered from head- 


quarters, price 15 cents, postpaid. 


Contributors and State Presidents who have not 


yet received the Minutes are requested to send a postal card to the National Corres. 
ponding Secretary, Miss Kate M. Gordon, at headquarters. 





To the State Presidents:— 


On May 15, the anniversary of the convening of the Hague Conference, it is planned 
to have simultaneously in many cities a ‘‘Peace Demonstration,’’ 
Tbe demonstration will take different forms in different localities, ard we ask that 


every Suffrage Association in this country will at least pass resolutions in favor of 
Peace and Arbitration, accentuating the point that to promote this end nothing is 
more important than a constituency of voting mothers. Wherever it is possible, let 
the Suffrage Associations céoperate with other Associations in holding this ‘‘Peace 
Demonstration,’’ and bring forward this vital point in favor of our great cause—the 





enfranchisement of the mothers of the Republic. 

Please urge upon all clubs in your State to take favorable action in this move- 
ment, and as far as possible let whatever demonstration may occur take place on or 
as near May 15 as circumstances will permit. 

I shall appreciate it very much if each club will report to me at 160 Hicks Street, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. Faithfully yours, 


MARIANA W. CHAPMAN, 


Representative of the N. A. W. 8S. A. on the 
Peace Committee of the National Council of Women. 











pertinent one was as follows: ‘‘During the 
husband’s life, has the mother any legal 
rights?’ The reply was that she had not. 

Another was: ‘Could she legally assume 
the custody and responsibility?’’ Answer, 
‘She could not, except by petition.” That 
mothers do virtually assume all duties 
and responsibilities in such a case is com- 
mon enough, but if for any reason a moth- 
er’s right is challenged, she has the law to 
settle with. 

This was the second lecture concerning 
law given us by Mr. Cross. He is an in- 
telligent speaker, witha pleasant, musical 
voice. I hope he may become a convert, 
and lend himself to the cause. 

The president, Mrs. A. C, Dewing, gave 
notice of the yearly reception and banquet, 
which will take place May 30, at the 
Mathewson St. Methodist Church. She 
said the occasion would be of unusual in- 
terest, as Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt would 
be heard, and an opportunity would be 
afforded to meet her. At the banquet to 
follow the reception, a number of excel- 
lent speakers will be heard. A set of in- 
structions from headquarters, relative to 
forwarding the interests of the cause, was 
also read, after which the meeting ad- 
journed. Sarau W. LADD. 





THE INDIAN LADIES’ MAGAZINE. 


MONTREAL, CAN., May 5, 1902. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Possibly you receive the Indian Ladies’ 
Magazine, published by a native woman of 
India. It is the first periodical of its 
kind ever published there in English. 
The contributors as a rule are natives. 
The editor is an M. A., wife of a native 
professor. 

A gentleman gives me the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL every week. I post it to differ- 
ent parts of India. I shall send the copy 
of April 26 to the editor of the Indian 
Ladies’ Magazine’ with ‘The Little Mad- 
am’’ marked. It is excellent. 

I enclose letter received from a ‘native 





lady in the North of India. My letters to 
her are translated and published for the 
Mahomedan women of Northern India 
in Urdu, 
MARGARET EDWARDS COLE, 

[The Indian Ladies’ Magazine has lately 
been added to our exchange list, and is 
read with much interest. Eds. WomMAN’s 
JOURNAL. ] 








THOUSANDS OF PEOPLE VISITED WASH- 
INGTON 


This season on Royal Blue Line Tours, and 
have returned expressing themselves as be- 
ing thoroughly satisfied and desirous of go- 
ingagain. The last of these popular tours 
leaves Boston Friday, May 9th; New York 
May 10th. $27 from Boston, $18 from 
New York, covers all expenses, including 
five days’ board in Washington, and visit 
to Philadelphia and New York with stop- 
over privileges. 

Gettysburg Tour leaves Boston May 26, 
New York one day later. Memorial Day 
in Washington. President’s address and 
beautiful services at Arlington, the Na- 
tional Cemetery. 

For illustrated itinerary and Guide to 
Washington apply to Joseph P. Taggart, 
N. E. P. A., 211 Washington Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


BSTABLISHED 1827. 








The Oldest Fish Market in Boston, 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the cit 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE Ne. 1973. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 





THE HOBART FARM 


Deliver in the Back Bay 
THE BEST 


JERSEY MILK, 
CREAM, BUTTER 


—AND— 


Fresh Hennery Eggs. 


38 HUNTINGTON AVENUE. 
Tel. 396 B. B. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to ‘‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.’” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid, 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that samples of forty 
different Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address oNLY 

Leaflet Department. 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, MAss. 














SINGLE LEAFLETS, 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 


The Test of Experiment, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Colorado Speaks for Herself. 


Woman Suffrage Catechism, 
Stone. 


The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 


Song Leaflet. 
Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 
Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 


The Schools and the Commonwealth, by 
Mrs. Esther F. Boland. 


Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 


The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 


The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 


Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 
Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 


Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 
Stone. 


Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 

Idaho Speaks for Herself. 

A Very New Woman. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 

Mrs. Johnson's Fallacies. 

Mrs. Howe on Suffrage, by Julia Ward 
Howe. 

Reply of the National Officers. 

For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 

Economic Basis of Woman Suffrage, by 
Elizabeth Sheldon Tillinghast. 


Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 


by Lucy 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS, 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 


Opinions of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland. 


Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 


The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 


Women’s Codéperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar 


Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 


The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, 
Dromgoole. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 

A Terrible Object Lesson. 


by Will. Allen 


ALSO FOR SALE: 


Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents 


Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth. 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 


and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


175 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 





Telephone, 435-4 Tremont. 
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WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 


The biennial of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs is still holding its 
meetings as the WomAN’s JOURNAL goes 
to press. We ask our readers to suspend 
judgment as to the action taken on the 
color question until it is known more 
clearly just what that action was, The 
telegraphic reports are brief, and some- 
what conflicting. There is no doubt that 
the effort to secure the admission of col 
ored women’s clubs to the General Feder- 
ation has failed, though strongly supported 
by Jane Addams and other broad-minded 
women. What it is desirable to know is 
whether it was voted down squarely on its 
merits, or whether the question came up 
entangled with other propositions which 
may have been answerable for its defeat. 

Our belief all along has been that the 
Massachusetts plan of reorganization 
would be voted down, and would have 
been voted down at any rate, even if 
there had been no color question involved, 
for much the same reason that the small 
towns in Connecticut vote down every 
proposal to give fair representation to the 
cities. Those who are in possession of 
power always hate to part with it. For 
the same reason it was not at all likely, 
even if there had been no color question 
involved, that the General Federation 
would have resigned to the States the 
power to admit to the General Federation 
clubs within their own territory. We 
shall await with interest the full account 
of what was done. 

Apart from this matter, which was a 
disappointment but hardly a surprise, the 
meeting seems to have been a great suc- 
cess, 

A Boston woman who started with the 
Raymond excursion for Los Angeles 
writes from that city, May 1: ‘‘Califor- 
nia is lovely. The city is decorated with 
green, yellow and red, At night the 
streets are crowded with hucksters sell- 
ing souvenirs of the coming fiesta. To- 
morrow the flower parade passes our 
hotel, and I am told tons of flowers will be 
used in decorating the city. 

“The club women of Los Angelesare as 
alert as typical Yankees. And they are 
better looking than the typical Yaokee! 
A large tent is erected next to the Audi- 
torium where the convention is to be held, 
and it is beautifully decorated with palms 
and huge bunches of the wild mustard— 
such clusters of yellow, fragrant flowers! 
the same sort that Ramona passed through 
her way to meet Father Junipero, 

was expected during the sheep- 


on 
who 
shearing.”’ 

The tlower parade at Los Angeles was 
the most successful from an artistic and 
spectacular point of view of anything ever 
attempted in that city. Mrs. Rebecca 
Douglas Lowe, the president of the Gen- 
eral Federation, rode in a victoria, hand- 
somely decorated by the Friday Morning 
Club with 3,000 pink roses. She was ac- 
companied by Miss Jessie Fremont, 
daughter of the Pathfinder, and attend- 
ed by eight outriders clad in white tlan- 
nel. A popular feature of the parade was 
the introduction of a woman marshal, 
Mrs. George Cole. 

The enterprising Los Angeles Herald 
published on the opening day of the bi- 
ennial a souvenir edition, edited by Flor- 
ence Collins Porter, intended especially 
for the club women. It is a mine of in- 
formation about the prominent women at 
the biennial, and the things especially 
worth seeing in Los Angeles. It contains 
portraits of ninety-five club women, one 
man and asmall boy. The man and boy 
are in the picture of the Women’s Club of 
Nome, Alaska, the members of which 
were photographed standing or sitting on 
boards outside a tiny frame building. 

There are portraits of the officers of the 
General Federation and of the California 
State Federation, of the various women 
who have been mentioned as possible suc- 
cessors to Mrs. Lowe, and a multitude of 
delegates and visitors, presidents of State 
Federations, and women active in various 
lines of good work. One of the handsom- 
est faces is that of Mrs. Jessie Benton 
Fremont at seventy-four years of age. 
Chere are photographs of women’s club- 
houses in Los Angeles and elsewhere, of 
the Simpson auditorium, where the bien- 
nial convened, and of several fine private 
residences where receptions were held. 
There is a picture of Mrs. Caroline M. 
Severance, a ‘mother of women’s clubs,”’ 
and her beautiful home, and a photograph 

f Mrs. Ruffin. Many of the portraits are 
accompanied with biographical sketches. 

In looking at these faces of nearly a 
hundred club women, one perceives that 
the women from the equal suffrage States 
are neither less beautiful nor less woman- 
ly of aspect than those from other parts 
of the country. They do not look weary, 
or crushed by “the burden of the ballot;”’ 
and the sketches of their lives show that 
they do not have to neglect everything 
else in order to fulfil their political duties, 





but that they find ample time for good 
works. 

Among them are several in connection 
with whom we have pleasant reminis- 
cences. There is Mrs. Whitmore, presi- 
dent of the Woman’s Club of Denver, who 
lately gave emphatic denial to the state- 
ment that in Denver the undesirable class 
of women vote more generally than the 
good class—a denial in which she was 
backed up by a unanimous vote in her 
club of a thousand members. There is 
Mrs. McClurg, Regent of the Cliff-Dwell- 
ers’ Association of Colorado, who made a 
friendly call at the WomaANn’s JOURNAL 
Office one day,and assured us that in Den- 
ver the vote of the bad women was merely 
“a drop in the bucket,’’ they were so 
greatly outnumbered by the women of 
good repute. Then there is Mrs. W. A. 
Johnston, president of the Kansas State 
Federation, heading a delegation of Kan- 
sas women nearly a hundred strong. She 
was also a delegate from Kansas to the 
recent National Suffrage Convention, and, 
from experience, assured women there 
present of the folly of imagining that the 
ballet would be a hindrance rather than a 
help to women engaged in benevolent 
work. Her specialty is getting industrial 
training into the public schools. Her 
husband, Judge W. A. Johnston, has been 
on the supreme bench of Kansas for 
twenty years. There are many other 
familiar faces—far too many to mention, 
from east, west, north and south. Last, 
but not least, there is Mrs. Sarah Platt 
Decker, president of the Colorado State 
Board of Charities and Correction, the 
only woman in the country holding such 
a position. She too can testify from ex- 
perience that the ballot is not a hindrance 
to women in charitable and reform work, 


The report submitted at the General 
Federation meeting by Mrs. George Ken- 
drick, corresponding secretary, showed 
that since the last biennial 225 clubs, 
three State Federations ,—Louisiana, Ari- 
zona, and Oregon,—and three District Fed- 
erations, have been admitted, making a 
total in the General Federation of 763 in- 
dividual clubs, aggregating 72,500 mem- 
bers, four District Federations of 4,000 
members, and thirty-nine State Federa- 
tions, composed of 3,275 clubs, and a total 
membership of 211,763, 

The result of the election has not been 
announced as we go to press, but the 
nominating committee has reported the 
following ticket: 

President, Mrs. Denies T.S. Denison, New 
York; first vice-president, Mrs. Robert J. 
Burdette, California; second vice president, 
Mrs. Emma Fox, Michigan; recording secre- 
tary, Mrs. William F. Coad, South Dakota; 
corresponding secretary, Miss Louise Pap- 
enheim, South Carolina; treasurer, Mrs. 

mma Van Vechten, lowa; auditor, Mrs. 
Noyes, Wisconsin. 

The nominations for the Board of Direc- 
tors include three new members: Mrs. W. 
A. Nelden, Utah; Mrs. J. C, Carroll, 
Texas; Mrs. Humphreys, Kansas P 

The Business Woman’s Club of Louis- 
ville, Ky., has purchased a lot on which it 
proposes to build a home for self-support- 
ing women. It will contain about fifty 
bed-rooms, which will be rented at $5 per 
month. Mrs. James Buchanan is presi- 
dent of the club. 

The Sunshine Society has 380 well-or- 
ganized branches in New York State. 
The new president, Mrs, John Lewis 
Childs, of Floral Park, L. I., is president 
also of the Floral Park Women’s Club, and 
one of the directors and active committee 
workers of the Nassau Hospital at Mine- 
ola, L. I. At the last election of Sorosis 
she was made chairman of the Education- 
al Committee. She has published two 
books, both of which were successful. 
For several years she was editor of the 
Home Department in the Mayflower. 





Club statistics have reported Massachu- 
setts first, Texas second, in the study of 
Shakespeare. The tables have since been 
turned, and Texas now takes first place, 
owing to the activity of a young Texas 
woman in this particular line of work. 
Miss Kate Friend, Texas correspondent of 
the Boston Club Woman, that paper says, 
has achieved an international fame as a 
student and analyst of Shakesperean lines. 
‘‘Her work was done largely in the Brit- 


ish Museum, the Memorial Library at 
Stratford-on-Avon, and in the famous 
Shakespeare collection of Birmingham 


(England). Miss Friend was a frequent 
guest in the home of the famous Shake- 
spearean author, Dr. F. J. Furnivall. She 
was in daily intercourse with such schol- 
ars as W. Salt Brassington, Richard Sav- 
age, and other men whose familiarity 
with Shakespeare gave them appointments 
from the British nation to the Stratford 
buildings and archives. She was a guest 
of Marie Corelli, and others of literary 
fame. With data possessed by few, and 
the Shakesperean music from the British 
Museum collection, she returned to Amer- 
ica, ready to furnish outlines for study 





topics and analytic questions to the Shake- 
speare clubs. Her work has received 
recognition from many States, and she is 
now directing, after the extension plan, 
thirty-two clubs in her own State, as well 
as clubs without the Texas border. Maps, 
music, comparative character studies, de- 
bates, diversions, dramatic structure, time 
analysis, collateral history, and, above all, 
the man through his works, form the 
theme from which her plans of club study 
are made. Hundreds of analytic ques- 
tions are the side lights for growing 
beauty and information upon these lines. 
Clubs that study Shakespeare can gain 
more details of Miss Friend’s plan by ad- 
dressing her, 1123 Columbus Street, Waco, 
Texas, 

The Georgia Federation, at its recent 
convention, passed a resolution request- 
ing the press of the State ‘‘to take all 
possible measures to lessen the evils of 
the glaring headlines and illustrated ad- 
vertisements, as well as all unnecessary 
exploiting of the social and domestic 
affairs of our women.”’ 





The organ of the Georgia, Tennessee, 
and Louisiana Federations is the Southern 
Woman, an eight-page paper published 
bi monthly at Atlanta, Ga. It is owned 
and managed by a stock company of fif- 
teen club women. It has subscribers in 
every State in the Union, and is reported 
to be thriving. The editors are Mrs. J. 
Lindsay Johnson, for two terms president 
of the Georgia Federation, and since made 
director for life, and Mrs, A. O. Granger, 
the present president of the State Federa- 
tion 





The education committee of the Massa- 
chusetts State Federation is to make at 
the annual meeting a full report of the 
work done by the clubs in the interest of 
the public schools. The committee is 
sending out to clubs a list of questions 
concerning what has been done by each 
club for the improvement or decoration of 
the school buildings or school grounds, 
for free kindergartens, manual training, 
wood work, sewing, cooking, vacation 
schools and playgrounds; to interest chil- 
dren in nature studies and in kindness 
toward animals; to improve children in 
morals and manners; to enlist the co- 
operation of parents; to enrich the social 
life of the teacher; to secure women on 
the school committee, and to increase the 
women’s school vote. The committee 
consists of Mrs. Electa N. L. Walton of 
West Newton, chairman; Miss Helen A. 
Whittier of Lowell, Miss Helen M. Wins- 
low of Shirley Centre, and Miss Etta H. 
Glidden of Charlestown. 





-_><-- 


OHIO. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

One of the hardest-fought school elec- 
tions ever held in Ohio took place at 
Cleveland this spring, and, as already 
mentioned, the women’s vote was unpre- 
cedently large. The Democrats were 
successful in electing their members of 
the school council. Among these was 
Mrs. May Whitaker, a woman acknowl- 
edged to be of unusual moral and intellec- 
tual strength. Tha Democrats before the 
election had said that they would take 
politics out of the schools, but afterwards 
they decided to place on the Library 
Board a man whom the Republicans call 
one of the Democratic ring. Orders to 
that effect were given by the Democratic 
organization, it is said; but when the vote 
was taken, Mrs. Whitaker voted for a 
man whom she considered much better 
qualified. After the first ballot the Board 
went into executive session, and an at- 
tempt was made to change matters; but 
Mrs. Whitaker stood out for what she be- 
lieved to be right. This action cannot 
fail to reflect credit on women, for the 
Republicans praise Mrs. Whitaker and say 
that she voted from principle, and the 
Democrats point with pride to the fact 
that they have taken politics out of the 
schools. ?. 


—_—- —_——— 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

The president of the new Suffrage Club 
organized by Mrs. Catt in Manchester is 
Mrs. Olive Rand Clark, the secretary Miss 
Hunt (a daughter of Mrs, Bessie Bisbee 
Hunt), the treasurer Mrs. E, B. Fellows. 

Miss Chase, our State president, has se- 
cured fourteen names in Wilton to forma 
club, but no one as yet will consent to be 
president. We believe we shall have a 
good club in Wilton sometime. 

A letter has been sent to all the Granges 
in the State. Over fifty have already sent 
a cordial invitation for Miss Chase to 
speak in their Grange on woman suffrage. 
We may hear from as many more. Nearly 
every day in May and June is taken, and 
several in July, August, September and 
October. 

Miss Chase spoke at a County W. C. T. 
U. Convention recently, and they added 
thirty-eight names to their suffrage peti- 
tion, B, 





NEW JERSEY. 
East ORANGE, N. J., May 7, 1902. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The reception accorded to Miss Susan 
B. Anthony during her recent visit to 
Orangeand East Orange has been partic- 
ularly cordial, both in social and club life. 
She was the guest of honor at a meeting 
of the Woman’s Club of Orange, one of 
the largest and most important clubs of 
the State; was received by the Charlotte 
Emerson Brown Club, and the Political 
Study Club, and was also given several 
private receptions. 

The impression made by her personal- 
ity, as well as by her brief addresses, was 
marked, Her dignity and grace give her 
a special attractiveness, which is enhanced 
by the simple elegance of her costume. 
Her black satin and rare old lace forma 
fit setting for the strong face, which, 
though it shows the sternness of the 
struggle, yet bears the serenity of a grand 
old age. 

The final reception was given her by the 
Political Study Club of Orange on May 6, 
at the house of Mrs. Minola Graham Sex- 
ton, president of the New Jersey W. S. A. 
After an address by Miss Seymour on the 
Boer War, in which the cause of the 
English was clearly and eloquently plead- 
ed, Mrs. Sexton introduced Miss Anthony. 
Her speech was a spirited retrospect of 
some of the struggles of the early days, 
Some of her stories of old-time prejudice 
were exceedingly humorous. 

She alluded to the color question, now 
agitating the clubs, and said: *‘All human 
beings have a right tu all the knowledge 
they can get from books, and all the free- 
dom they are capable of attaining. To 
oppose this is only a waste of time, as the 
freedom must and will come in the end.” 

Mrs, George W. Blackwell, president of 
the Political Study Club, and a niece of 
Lucy Stone, told of an occasion when one 
of Mrs. Stone’s public addresses was thus 
announced: ‘‘On Sunday afternoon a hen 
will attempt to crow!’ Rev, Antoinette 
Blackwell, the first woman minister, a 
classmate and sister-in-law of Lucy Stone, 
was also present, and added to the list of 
anecdotes. Her view of the progress at- 
tained is very sanguine. She says that it 
seems to her to-day like another and a 
different world. 

At the close refreshments were served, 
and a large number of prominent women 
of the Oranges had the pleasure of meet- 
ing Miss Anthony. Members and oflicers 
of all the local clubs were present, with 
the exception of those who are attend- 
ing the biennial meetings of the General 
Federation. 

MARION CouTHOUY SMITH, 





THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQuARE.—The attraction the 
coming week will be ‘‘Ingomar.’’ The 
version is that used by Julia Marlowe 
Taber, an adaption by Maria Loveall of 
Friedrich Halm’s ‘Der Sohn der Wild- 
niss.’’ The play was written fifty years 
ago. Performances have been given all 
over Europe and America, and it has be- 
come a dramatic classic. 

Following ‘‘Ingomar,’’ Monday, May 
19, comes *‘The Butterflies.’’ Chocolate 
bonbons will be distributed at the Monday 


matineés. 
————@q—_—_ 


Boston Music HALL: VAUDEVILLE.— 
The popular Beaux and Belles octette will 
return next week. At Boston Music Hall 
less than a year ago they scored one of the 
biggest hits of several seasons. There 
will be the Redcay-Duffin-Redcay trio; 
Mitchell and Marron; Tom Nast, Jr., son 
of the famous caricaturist, who will make 
his first appearance on the Boston vaude 
ville stage in a laughable specialty; Barry 
and Halvers; the Gillen Trio; the three 
De Acos, John, Bertie and Millie; Ethel 
Robinson, ‘‘The Pocket Edition of May 
Irwin’’; Mr. and Mrs, Neil Litchfield, in 
‘Down at Brook Farm’’; Gus Kiralfo, 
and the vitagraph. 











50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 





Trace Marks 
DesiGcns 

CopyricuTs &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether ar 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents, 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American, 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $1. Sold byall newsdealers, 


MUNN & Co,3812r020v=s. New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D.C, 









WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACT: 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Francer 
Willard, and others, as well as valuabis 
testimony from States which have woma: 
Suffrage. Address Leatlet Department. ¥ 
W.8.A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 
Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mags 








NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S CLUB.— Mon. 
day, May 12,3 P.M. Discussion Committee. Syp. 
ject: “Our Recreations, ard do they Recreate» 








ARMENIAN HELP.—An Armenian boy og 
15, newly arrived. wants this summer to do honge. 
work and chores in return for his board and Eng. 
lish lessons, and in the fall to work mornings ang 
evenings in return for his board and go toa pub. 
lic school. He has a pleasant face, and looks jp. 
telligent. Address J. BALYOZIAN, Care Webster 
Cook & Co.,1 Washington St., Boston. ° 

A place to do general housework is wanted by 
av Armenian with some experience of such work 
who is able to speak English. Address Marriy 
KAZANJIAN, 97 Carver St., Boston. 

An Armenian 21 years of age, able to speak 
English, a church member, wants to do houge. 
work. He has experience of sweeping and clean. 
ing. Address KATscHOUDOR THOMPSON, 20 Tuftg 
St., Cambridge, Mass. 

A very capable worker, able to speak Er clish 
and to milk, wants to do outdoor work about 
place. Is now getting $30 per month for inside 
work, and his employers are very unwilling to 
part with him; but be says he would rather take 
$20 and be out of doors. The editors of the 
Woman's JouRNAL have known him for years 
and can an-wer for his industry and good c} arac. 
ter. He has had an illness, and, though recoy. 
ered, is not yet equal to very heavy work. Ad. 
dress K. ZRVANTIAN, care Kevork G. Tourian, 4 
Lawrence Hall, Brattle St., Cambrivge, Mass. 

Au exceptionally capable and iatelligent A rme- 
pian, an educated man of high character, speak- 
ing English and with experience of many differ. 
ent kinds of work, wants to do out-of-door work 
about a place. Address K, MANOUKIAN, Box 1553, 
Providence, R. I. 





FOR SALE— House in Dorchester, with eleven 
rooms and bath, and about 9,000 feet of land in 
good cultivation. The house is in good repair, 
and is beautifully situated on elevated land, with 
fine views of the harbor and Dorchester Bay; near 
the electric cars. Will be sold at a reasonable 
price, on easy terms, Apply at46 Sawyer Avenue, 
Dorchester, Mass. 





BOARD IN GERMANY. —Two ladies cna 
obtain board in Leipzig, in a private family, with 
a pbysician’s widow, a cousin of Max Muller. The 
house, in which Goethe and Herder have been 
guests, is surrounded by a beautiful old gar. en, 
the last remnant of one of those large estates 
which f. rmerly made Leipzig a city ringed with 
parks. Ten minutes’ walk from the University and 
from the Rosenthal, five from electric cars com- 
municatiog With ail parts of the city; near all the 
famous theatres and musical resorts. Women 
are admitted, though as hearers only, to all the 
courres at the University » f Leipzig, and abouta 
hundred women are now studying there. The 
city is one of the musical centres of Germany, 
where world-famous concerts may be heard fora 
trifle; hasexcellentr ads and is a great pla: e for 
cyclists; is two hours from Dresden aud three 
from Berlin, and trom its central location an ex- 
cellent starting point for trips in all directions, 
Only two boarders received, and they will be 
treated as members of the family. No music 
students are allowea in the house. Price, $25 per 
month. This includes room, board, light, heat, 
8-rvice—everythi: g but laundry. Address FRav 
Horrat Kua, Lessingstr. 4, Leipzig, Germany, 
References, Hon. 5. J. Barrows, 20 Central Ave. 
Tompkinsville, S. 1., New York; Miss Alice K, 
Kingsbury, Yankton College, Yankton, &. D. 
(both of these have boarded at the house); Mrs. 
Martha K. Genthe, 109 W. 54th 5t., New York; and 
the Editors of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL. Frau Hof- 
rat Krug and her daughter understand English, 
though always speaking German in the family. 





$2,500. No. 49 Rutland St., City. House of 
10 rooms, modern conveniences, in good order; 
respectable neighborhood; assessed for $8,500; 
mortgage for $6,000 at 41-2 per cent. can sian 
as long as interest is paid. House rented for 
$55 per month to responsible tenant. Will 
sell the equity on tasy terms—say $200 cash and 
monthly payments of $50. Address H. B. BLAckK- 
WELL, WOMAN’S JOURNAL Office, Boston. 





A SUMMER ABROAD, — Mrs. MARIE A, 
Moore, of Newton, Mass., desires a few engage- 
ments to complete a small party which will sail 
from New York direct for Naples, May 24, by the 
North German Lloyd Steamer Aller, and will visit 
England, France, Italy, Switzerland, Germany 
Belgium, and Holland, travelling leisurely aud 
comfortably, spending most «f the time in the 
larger cities, with many side trips to places of ar- 
tistic and historicalinterest. Mrs. Moore has long 
been well known asa lecturer upon art and a diree- 
tor of classes in the history of art, and the mem- 
bers of her party will have the advantage of her 
knowledge and judgment, in the great art galler- 
ies of Europe, where she has studied, as well as 
her help in individual cases where any may wish 
to make a study of art. Days for rest, shopping, 
etc., will be allowed, and the whwle iti:erary 
made as elastic as possible. The return ticket on 
the steamer will be good for one year. The itin- 
erary is arranged for 90 days, but should the ma- 
jority joining desire one of 75 days instead, it can 
be changed, although the longer tour is more de- 
sirable, The price for this tour as given in the 
itineraries, which will be sent on application, is 
$600 for 90 days, or $550 for 75 days. This inc!udes 
all travelling expenses, the conveyauce of bag- 
gage, carriage drives, all fees and admiasi ns to 
museums and galleries, all hotel or pension ex- 
penses (except extras), fees to servants, etc., ex- 
Cept the steamer fees, which are left two the 
judgment of each individual. Staterooms allot 
ed in order of engagement, a deposit of $50 being 
required, the balance to be paid three weeks be- 
fore sailing. 





MODERN GREEK.—A young Greek, now 4 
student in Boston, would like to do tutoring in 
modern Greek. Has given lessons to Hon.5 
Barrows, and refers by permissien to him, #nd to 
the editorsof the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. Addresé 
CHRISTOS TSAGRIS, 485 Tremont St . Boston. 





$800. House 30 and 32 Bowman §&:., Dor 
chester. Two flats, each containing 6 rooms 
and bath, separate entrances and back stair), 
furnaces, ranges, bath-rooms (open plumbing. 
cemented cellars, gas, etc. Each apartment 
rented at $18 a month to responsible tenant, 
Property valued at $5,500. Savings bank mort 
gage for $3,500. Will sell equity for $s 0— 
say $200 down and monthly payments of $20. Lot 





40 by 80 feet. Address H. KB. BLACKWELL, W0 
MAN’S JOURNAL Office, Boston. 
#1050. No. 204 Neponset Avenue. House of 


Mortgage of $2,750 at 5 per cent. can 
siand as long as interestis paid. Rented at $28 
month to responsible tenant. Will sell equity 
for $1050 on easy terms—say $200 cash and month- 
ly payments of $25 each. Lot 40 by 100 feet. Ad 
dress H. B. BLACKWELL, WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
Office, Boston. 


12 rooms. 


— 





$200 Down. Terms Easy. Price, $4,500. 4 
beautiful new house of nine large rooms, piazZ 
etc., with all modern conveniences. only 12 m!D- 
utes’ ride from South Station, foot of Summer 
Street, Boston. High ground. Fine view. E 
e+rllent neighborhood. Two minutes’ walk from 
steam cars and electrics. This property is orth 
$5,000. Address H. B. BLACKWELL, Woman's 
JOURNAL Office, 3 Park Street Boston. 








Fifty fine building lots in Dorchester and 
Atlantic, with money at five per cent. for im 
proving the same. A good opportunity for 4 
responsible builder. Address H. B. BLACKWELL, 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL Office, Boston. 
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